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The Enforcement of Law. . . . Governor JOSEPH W. FOLK 
Port Arthur After the Surrender . . . J. H. DE FOREST 
The Chicago Strike A TEAMSTER 
An Anglo-American Navy PAUL MORTON 
Liberty Bell (Poem) IVAN SWIFT 
The Americanization of Paris . ALEXANDER HUME FORD 
Shintoism in America IDA HUSTED HARPER 
Shaw as Playwright and Philosopher . HERMAN SIMPSON 
The Wind and the Book (Poem) . . THEODORE ROBERTS 
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C‘Standard 


ES PORCELAIN BN 
BNAMBLED 
Baths & One Piece €) 


Lavatories 























In every home where the bathroom is the fount of family health, 
“Standard” fixtures remain the preferred equipment to every man and woman 
who takes pride in home surroundings. 

“Stauderd” Fixtures are so beautiful in design and appearance, so perfect in their 
total freedom from cracks and crevices that their installation in your home, not 
only is a source of never ending personal satisfaction, but increases the value of 
your property far beyond the original eost of the fixtures themselves. 


The fixtures shown in this illustration, “Stadard” Modern Bathroom Design P-37 
cost approximately $81.50, not counting piping and labor. 


Whether you want an entire bathroom equipment, or only a lavatory, you 
will find our handsome book, “MODERN BATHROOMS” of the greatest 
assistance. It shows many simple, inexpensive interiors as well as luxur- 
ious ones; gives expert advice, suggestions for decoration and approximate 
cost of each fixture. Sent on receipt of six cents postage. (100 pages.) 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Stender” Ware bears our guarantee “Standesd” ‘‘ Green and Gold’’ label, 


and has our trade-mark “Stenderd” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fix- 
ture, it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Mfq. Co. pevt. m PrrTsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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The New Macmillan Books| 


Mr. A. V. Dicey’s ///umiating New Book on 


The Relation between Law and Public Opinion in England 
During the Nineteenth Century. 


fa author of the “ Introduction’to the Study of the Law of the Constitution ” gives new meaning-and inter- 
est to what seems a mass of illogical enactment, by bringing its SS into relation with the course of 
moderna thought. loth, 8vo, 502 pp., $8.00 net (postage 19c.) 


Professor Wm. C. Bagley’s The Educative Process 


presents a com ensive view of the task to be accomplished by the school. It deals withthe principles 
rather than with details of method, or the devices of its application. 
Ready this week. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net ( postage 1c.) 


Dealey and Ward’s’ A Text-Book of Sociology. 


L. 4 DEALEY, Associate Professor of Social and Political Science in Brown University, and Lester F. 
ard of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, D.C. Ready this week. 12mo, mole ath pp. 


Dr. Hermann Schultz’s Outlines °t Christian Apo 


FOR USE IN LECTURES. Translated from the revised and enlarged edition, 1902, pe nlog etl — 
NICHOLS, Professor-of German in Simmons College. Cloth, 328 pp., 8vo, gilt top. $1.75 net (postage 12c.) 


Miss Elien C. Parsons’s Christus Liberator 


is the new volume in the “‘ United Study of Missions” Gate eee an outline study of Africa and the people 
of Africa. The introduction is by Sir Harry H. Johnston, F. 
Paper 30 cents net ; cloth 50 cents net ( postage 5c.) 


Edward FitzGerald By Arthur Christopher Benson 


In the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” Series. Mr. Benson’s ee ” in the same series, issued last year, = 
especial favor for its sympathy and clear-headed view. loth, 12mo, gilt top, 75 cents net (postage 8c 


Professor L. H. Bailey’s new book The Outlook to Neture 


is very stimulating reading, urging the sane and wholesome practice of “ set og oe mind toward nature.” 
th, $1.25 net ( postage 11c.) 


Mrs. Peterson’s How to Know Wild Fruits 


By MAUDE GRIDLEY PETERSON, with 80 illustrations by Mary E. Herbert. A most useful book to those 
0 visit the tields and woods after the passing of the Spring flowers. Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage 14c.) 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
Barbara’s New Novel At the Sign of the Fox 


is b by the author of the popular “Garden of a Commuter's Wife,” now in its eleventh edition, but it deals 
a new set of characters, working out a plot of distinct interest. With a colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss Elizabeth Robins’s A Dark Lantern 


“is a book no discriminating reader can afford to “is a most extraordinary love _— - » « Which 
leave untouched.” —Boston Herald. never flags in its interest.” hicago Tribune, 


John Heigh’s The House of Cards 


‘* A novel fresh and vigorous, with a dash of business, a pinch of politics, a modictfm of love, and the whole 
flavored by a fine humor and piquant cynicism.” —St. Louis Republic. Cloth, $1.50. 


TO BE ISSUED WITHIN TWO WEEKS 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Mr. Robert Herrick’s 


The Fool Errant. | The Memoirs of an American Citizen. 
Being the Memoirs of Francis-Antony Strelley, Esq., By the Author of ‘‘ The Common Lot,” etc. 


Citizen of Lucca. 
Each, Cloth, $1.50. 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER OR NEWSDEALER TO SHOW YOU: 
acmillan’s Popular Series of 25-Cent Novel 


These include the es fiction a modern fee a by Mrs. Hompury Warp, H. G. WEtts, 
Winston CHURCHIL' W. Mason, and others. 





We shall esteem it a favor if you will ask your dealer to show you the new issues of these novels. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, ¢e4.co Fin ae, N.Y. 











- School year begins Tuesday, Ootener 5 
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WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant ha$ been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
‘‘Save on Books’ has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York. 











“ A romance of an uncommon type of ay, — 


STURMSEE 


A novel on Social Questions 
by the Author of 


CALMIRE 


“ The 


STURMSEE 


“Seems to bet ee ofa apa brain, a sound 
logical vd Be wide readi 
lew York Evening Post 


“The people in the book have an appeal yemeriihty 
human, and not merely human but romantic... . It 
vides glimpses of real men and women and mach 
preaching of real truth and wisdom, along with many 
curious and acute observations of life.” 


—The New York Times, 
STURMSEE 


ya wa likely to arouse lively if not bitter Gaenatien. . 

Yet ti there 1 is no ‘fale the writer’s breadth and grasp, 
his intent to be fair, his A insight and clear ex 
tion. Noone can e book without profitable en- 
largement of his own iva s- view.” 

—Chicago Record- Herald. 


(The Auta aot are well worth knowing. 


There is a ‘bi about his work which is very at- 
tractive.”—Albany ny Times-Un nion, 


STURMSEE and CALMIRE 
are published in uniform binding, each $1.50,by 
The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 











EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


THE FANNIE A. SMITH “indergarten SCHOOL. 


One and two years’ course. 905 La Fapotte 8t.. Bee Bridgeport, Conn, 
INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 
New Miltord, Litchfield soo, » Conn, 
rT. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


S BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ou onnecticut. Offers a healthful, happy home, with 
ite best advantages for study and recreation. 

















CONNECTICUT, Wallingfo - 
THE CHOATE SCHOOL Prepeqseery See Behool 2 for or Boys. 
Refers by permission_to Hon. Waiter G. Cho 
Vincent, D. D.; New York City; Rev. Edward Everett Re nee D. D.; 
Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, Boston. For catalog address SECRETARY. 





District of Columbia 


overnment Positions. 


50,830 Appointments Jiscesdeving the nect rece 


Excellent opportunities for young i, - Each year we instruct 
by mail hundreds of persons who hese examinations and re- 
ceive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200a year. If you 
desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announce- 
ment, containing dates, places for holding examinations, and ques- 
tions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPOND TNCE COLE BES, Washington, D.C. 








Maryland 


Woman’s Medical College of Baltimore 
Corner McCulloh and Hoffman Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Session. Specta I atvention paid to 

each individual student. Thorough clinical ggg Well- 


hted and equi) laboratories. Terms moderate. ddress, 
~ — 8 GRIFFITH DAVIS, M.D., DEAN. 








“Jacob Tome 


Institute 
Boarding School for Boys 


Aschool ieee country. ight new stone 


Fs, tec <> school, or F 4 
eo Manual . A CO oatiage couse Bs 
of two years, Twen' ight teachers, An > ; 


‘gj endowment of 

a Swimming pool, » golf links, ra vennteg tock ; 

“4 football, b: il, 8. E i 

:4@ The number of boarders in mervased nine: told 4 
ofunuel Charge is 3 $600, with reduction fj * 
of $100 to Maryland boy: : 
Three Scholarships of each will 

¥a) be awarded, on examination, to boys entering 

‘ag in 1905. Special circular. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 


A. W, HARRIS, LL. D., Director, 
Port Deposit, Md. 
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Illinois 


Missouri 





Tone SEMINARY FOR oft 58th year. mace 


school near Chicago for bors ct oe lic sca 





Massachusetts 


Abbot Academy, a ians, 


EMILY A. MEAN a a (RL ae traduate 
elective and co) Mt. Hoivo te admits to 
ceser, Wollesiey” “Mt. Muster bell he Pine g oo 

» Gymnasium, Tenn fpoene 


“ie 2 pe 











| Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Wm. J. Belt, A. % Litt. D., President. 
The largest 


choc! ott Orator Lleeratare to de- 


, aoa Fins 
velop in the pat knowl 
in expressi 


Huntington Avenue, 








y, Sept. 26th. A 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
ring Hall, » Mass. 








THE MOTLMLAN N'BCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.'M., D 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The sg Scientific School 
oo" one hee & the bo od of 


, Architecture, Landscape Arehitec 
Geol B , Anatomy ont 
jelence for Teac 
course Ge nce. catalogue 
cud-intermation eGdrens 3. ts LOVE, 1¢ University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


School for Boys 


~ re GWi C and Young Men 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


oe or ae 











t pe 
character are the chief aim. 
limited. Courses of study 
student's ability. .Good 
er careful supe on, 


door games and sports 
E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. Samuzt V. Cots, A.M., D.D., President. 





rick 
Manet ball, felde 1erkey port. “8 Steam and 
thin 30 miles of Boston. For 


cereotor | tommae, Bes 

& 

. Healthful location, wi 
views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete Ln School and College Pre ponatesy Coe Students 
ae register at any time and may take An 4 complete courses or pur- 
sue special ‘wane hes, Students under the direct personal charge of 
professors oe pn Borvers. Yale, , Cornell ond other leading American 
colleges 
Also complete Sotmal, £ Commercial, Agricultural and Common. 
School de ition as low as consistent with first-class 


departments, 
instruction. Do not take up any course of study by ot Se a 
until after you have seen a copy of our free eighty page ogue. 


Address THE HOME erates yi | SCHOOL, 


07, Springfield, Mass, 
WABAN SCHOOL, 


WABAN, 
A Superior Home » Spool for 





Box dc. MASS. 
LBBORY, A. M.,Prin, 


Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
> | aint tetalurey ot sitet Gi cintvents.)- cteneral Betenees 
equipment. 4 “GHO’ kK. LADD, Director, Rolls; Mo, 
New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


125th year opens Sept. 13th, 1905. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, NewHampshire 


New Jersey 














Nzw JERsEY, Blairstown. 
Blair Academy. 


Baling faa od beanie 
Mod erates. JOHN C. SHARPE, A. 


John I. Blair Foundation. 








New York 








‘Stone Upon Stone” 

aon of tt mes ry ff 
p.net only tho Seana: mans, | 
vative building of character and Z 
pon pp given to 


“The Ossining ve 


School for Girls hg ek ed 





gymnasium. 
school on application. 
Miss C. C. Faller, 


THE UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS" 














Prepares for all departments of Cornell 
University. Certificate accepted since 1895 - 
Attendance Limited to fifty. Endorsed 
by President J..G. Schurman, Dean T; F; 
Crane, Registrar D. F. Hoy, of - Cornell. 
Fine table, beautiful rooms. Perfect sanita- 
tion. Small, carefully graded classes give 
best opportunities for personal attention. 
16th SUMMER Session giving preparations 
for Fall entrance examinations opens July 13. 
16th year opens September 28. ~~ 
Apply for catalogue and particulars to 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., 
Headmaster 


Summer tuition, $155 
Tuition for regular year, $800. 
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$T. JOHN’S SCHOOL VERBECK HALL 


Manlius, N. Y. : Manlius, N. ¥. A school for young under 

Summer School now in session, Camp in Adiron- management of St. John’s School. Summer I now 

dacks, Fall term begins September ast, 1905, H in session. Camp in Adirondacks, Fall term‘begins 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. September 21st, 1905, Apply to WM. VERBECK. 











NEW YORK, Binghamwna, 


tHE LADY JANE || Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Girls. ial and lar . 
For Gir’ Spec: and ——— Williamsport, Pa 


courses. Preparation fo 


and European travel. Girls ma: 
op ay A Model Home and Christian School. 


Washington during the vacations. Go-educational. Offers the best instruction in all 
MRs. JANE GREY HYDE, branches taught in the best schools. Academic Department 
4 jah — for beginners. Athletics by trained athlete. Charges mod- 
THE LIBRARY Principals. | | erate. Year opens Sept. 4, 1905. For catalogue address 


The President. 
Wisconsin 














Pennsylvania 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Milwaukee-Downer College 
A th hly first class College, well equipped and splendid! 
located. Standard Classical Course leading to degree Bf A. B. | For Girls and You 
aetont Gartdentes situs eading coliences “Te PreParsior 

ng co le . 
Dr. 8. A. MARTIN, President, Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. ence. LLEN C. SaBin, President. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


_ couse of sees | | Chicago Theological Seminary. 




















Central Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train- 
ing for college men. Admits students‘of all denominations. Affil- 
ia schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. 


Address, Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








- ese oe. . " ALBANY TEACHERWY AGENCY 
Makes the Well-rounded Man. | supplies schools of all grades with competent teachers, Assists 
Honor System in Discipline Prevails. P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
Mind, Morals and Man receive equal attention, and the trainin; Vireini 
is most thorough. Classical, Civil Engineering, Electrica irginia 
Engineering and Commercial courses, Sixty-three years of suc- 
cess. New buildings. Complete laboratories; mnasium fully 


M 
equ d—indoor track; new athletic field; 44 mile cinder track; Roanoke College, VIRGINIA. 
athletic: 

Lad 








SALE 
8 are encou’ Only 12 miles from Philadelphia. Goaress for Degrees; alsoa Commercial Course. Able 


uip 
=T. NICHOLAS’S ACADEMY for small boys, under super- ‘aculty; working laboratory; six churches; mo bar- 
vision of Matron. Ideal home school. Send for datalogue cas rooms. Healthful mountain location. Moderate ex- 


Rev. L. A. Delurey, D.D., 0.S:A., Villanova, Pa. penses, Grd year Sot Ut GHENEAD. Protioce 
f 











Staunton .243 Boys from 30 Loge Sat 


TT in the South, B to 18 

n . s from 10 tor 
M I I I tary prot old Mas. 5 or the Univer- 
sities, Government Academies, 


\Academy or Business. 


AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 


proverbially healthful and beautiful Valle 
Spring waters. High moraltone. Parental disci 
obedience, health, manly ageeage. Fine, sh 
um, swimming pool and athletic k. ly spo 

ly drills and exercises in the = A ys from homes of culture and re’ 
ment only desired. Personal individual instruction by our Tutorial System: 
Standards and traditions high. Academy Forty-five Years Old. New, 
$50,000 Barracks, full + absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $300. 

Handsome catalogue . Address: 


GAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 











” 
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HOTELS 


New England 


Mountain View House 


Camden, Me. 


sanitation; boati ng very. 0 “Open June 35." KitGress Mart evilie, 
mn June insville, 

Knox Co., Me., unt ‘yume 10; ter, Camden, Me. 
F. 0. MARTIN, Prop. 








Hotel Champernowne, 


Kittery Point, Maine. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HORACE MITCHELL. 








COME! 
There’s ideal Fishing, Canoeing, Golfing, 
Mountain Climbing, good rest, good health, 
and a good time for you 

AT MT. KHINEO HOUSE, 


C. A. Judkins, Mgr., Kineo, Moosehead Lake, Me. 
Handsome descriptive bookiet free. 














Hunt’s Forest Hill Hotel 


And Cottages 
FRANCONIA, - NEW _ HAMPSHIRE 
Most Chasmingiy La Located. 400 forest Private Estate. 


klets are Now 
Hotel Open Jaly ist 


F. H. HUNT, Proprietor. 


The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A first-class modern hotel, situated on tee summit of 
Shepard Hill, 1,000 ft. above sea level, and 300 above 
the Asquam Lakes. Most charming Mord a New Eng- 
land from roof garden. Every room commands an  @ 
tensive view of lakes and mountains. Dri boat- - 
ing, bathing, fishing. Open June to oe Booklets. 
H. F. DORR, Prop; 


Lake Dunmore House, 


Lake Dunmore, Vt. 
OPEN JUNE 20 TO SEPTEMBER 2. 


BRANDON Boe ys — reg 
PEN ALL YEA) 
a HEART OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 
For Bi eo, Reese, address H. BISSE 
New vor sity i colsaen Lovis ‘2 Savery, 132 Nassau St. 


WACHUSETT HOUSE 


Princeton, Mass. 
Open May 27. 1,130 ft. above sea level; 
view ; cool pure air ; rooms ; broad 
golf links. rite for booklet. 
P. A. BEAMAN & SON, Props. 


Ledge Open June ist 








vt. 





ficent 
x 





INTERVALE 


White Mountains 


At the head of and overlooking the famous Saco Valley, in the midst of the most 


beautiful scenery in the White Mountains. 
with electricity ; open fire places, steam heat ; 


Excellent Golf Links. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


telegraph and long-distance telephone. 
rates for June. 


HOUSE 1 


Hotel perfectly appointed ; lighted 
many rooms with private baths; 
Special 


H. S. MUDGETT, Intervale, N. H. 


Or HARRY T. MILLER, Ass’t Mgr., 3 Park Place, New York, 





THE ATLANTIC, NANTASKET BEACH, MASS. 
A Quiet, Dignified, Homelike Hotel for Particular People. 


Osa e hill. 
At the head of the finest 
beach on the Mass. coast. 
One hour from Boston (20 
— by boat or train or auto, 
test Sanitary appoint- 


a 

Sea bathing, 
safe, water of 
perature. 

Numerous and varied 
drives over fine roads, 

The usual attractions for the 

ests. 


absolutely 
tem- 


desirable as a summer resort than ever before. No Bar on Reservation o: 
people. : LINFIELD DAM! ON ae lig ty The Thorndike 


for long-term guests. No object: 


$s, $4.00. An attractive table of rebates 
Hotel, Boston, 
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THE NEW HOTEL 
AT CELEBRATED POLAND 


Will be open for the season on June 24th by the manager of 
the famous 
" HOTEL SOMERSET, BOSTON 


The same high class service and cuisine that obtains at the Somerset will 
be a feature of this new summer resort hotel. 


The Summit Spring Hotel is perfectly appointed and with every 
requisite for convenience and comfort that is to be found in any of the 
palatial up-to-date city hotels. 

Golf, boating, ceiving and every form of outdoor recreation. Climate 
and scenery unequalled. 


F - reservations, illustrated booklet, and other particulars 
address 
ALFRED S. AMER 


Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 
Representative, 3 Park Place, New York City 
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THE GLADSTONE 


Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island. 


A large modern hotel by the Sea. Accommodates} 

o guests. Surrounded by beautiful shade trees 

calined with every convenience that modern 
ae can suggest. Splendid beach, where 
neither life line nor life boat is needed. Fishing. 
polo, tennis, golf and superb drives. Now open 
for the season of 1905 under new management. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


ANDREW RADEL, Prop. 
A. L. SMITH, Mgr. 
Remodelled, Newly Furnished HOTEL 


Pilgrim 
Attractively located on a bluff, 300 feet from beach front, 
in interesting, picturesque 


OLD PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Is This Season Under New Management. 
87 Miles from Boston, over excellent roads. 


FINEST AUTO RIDE IMAGINABLE. 


Steamer exclusively for use of guests. Private yacht/ 
landing; excellent bathing, warm water. Further in- 
formation, booklets, etc., o 


PHILLIP P. PRETTO, Megr., 
Technology "Chambers, Boston. 


“* In the Berkshires” 


Mount Everett 


House 
SOUTH EGREMONT, MASS. 


Open June 15th to October 30th 


Nine hole Golf course; tennis court; beautiful 
drives, finest roads in the country. Booklets and 
terms on request. Auto parties entertained. 


GEORGE L. WRIGHT, Prop. 











WATCH HILL, R. I.) 


HOTEL PLIMPTON 


mS fy 


CCOMMODATION FOR 
APPOINTMENTS AND 8 ae FI CLASS 
“NO MOSQUITOES 0 DAMPRESS 
Very pop prices ear. 
ei. W. DIETER. 


WEEKAPAUG INN 


Opened June 15th 


And as +» tH. ote quiet, restful seaside resort will potas ome 
July and A Good rooms yet unengaged for Septembe 
Send for tilustrated booklet. 

F, C, BUFFUM, Weekapaug, R. I. 








THE BELLEVUE 


BEACH Open from June |! 
BLUFF, to October 1. 
MASS. L. ma. STEVENS, 


CREST VIEW 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Breeziest ‘spot on Martha’s Vineyard. The house has a 
well-established; high-class patronage. For booklet, etc., 


address 
T. C. HADLEY, Manager. 











LEE, MASS. 


The Greenock Inn. 


A new tally and mod in yey. th 1908. Aogeamtetates ae i. 

Substantially odernly stab i Private 
hts; elevator service. Tine le is or with’ the Dest 
ew England home coo r amusemen ts, golf, 
ric oni trains 


f in te. Pipa slertine 0 Write fo rates, references, 
Tom ‘or 
and booklet. H. 0. SAVAGE, Prop. 


HAWKHURST HOTEL 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
Pg - 1,200 ft. ; spring water, no malaria or mosquitoes 
is, musi trout and 
Special rates for the summer. Boo! 














leasant drives and Zs 


TReb'R H PARTRIDGE, 
NEW LONDON, | CONN. 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and Cottages. 


A delightful combination of seashore and country. Always 
entertainment. N. Y. Yacht Club rendesvons. 
W.H. HAGER, Proprietor. 


EDGEWOOD INN, 


EDGEWOOD PARK. 
GREENWICH (ON THE SOUND), ome. 
Beautifully located resort hotel, aejoct Pooky 
suite with bathe and all modern up) 
all de ents. Casino, Golf, T: Bowie Rs. Careful 8 d Driving: 
su or stable and auto quarters. ell kept walks and dri in 
4s eae country ; 45 minutes from N. Y. City via New Haven 
D. P. SIMPSON, Manager. 
Assistant Mgr. Laurel House, Lakewood, N.J. 


Stafford Springs House, 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
We have a few more rooms left for the summer. Silver 
medal awarded at the St. Louis Exhibition for cur water. 
WALTER SCOTT, —- 


New York 


O’°HARA HOUSE. apacity | 
pat may my ty a .K eee 


SON, Manager, Lexington, Greene Co., N. t 


DEAN HOUSE settee, 


immer resort, ae dious lawns runni 
fine s) i hcoltny ; $15 to $20 per 























Old su’ 
to lake; hade rect 
transients $8.50; will "mail boc onict oa application. 


A. H. DEAN,{Proprietor, 
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THE ADIRONDACKS’ 
MOST FAVORED RESORT 


Hotel Ampersand 


AND COTTAGES 


ON 
LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


A Most De!l‘ghtful Lake and Moun. 
tain Resort. 


OPENS JUNE 24TH 


Perfect Golf Links, Fishing, Rowing, 
Bathing, Tennis and Dancing. Supe 
tior Music. Post, Telegraph, Tele- 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White Sulphur Bathing Establishment 


Open June 15. Awarded a diploma and silver medal at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900. 


PAVILION HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 
OPEN JUNE 227. 


JOHN H. GARDNER & SON, 


The SHARON HOUSE 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


B. P. SHARP & SON. 


HOTEL MARION, 


Lake George, Warren Co., N. Y. 
OPENS JUNE 22d, 1905. 


Under new management. Thoroughly renovated and 
refurnished. Correspondence solicited. 


J. H. MARVEL, Mer. 


C. E, Raine, Hotel Manhattan, 
New York Representative. 











phone offices in hotel. Booklet. 


G. S. MOULTON, - Manager. 
Ampersand, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 289 Fourth Ave, 


THE JUDSON 


58 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH, NEW YORK CITY. 
Hotel adjeining Judson Memorial Church 
Facing on Washington Sepere. pum, near business and shopping 
ct. 


Cenventient to al! steamship lines. 


Single and double rooms, suites and apartments. 
"European plan, i per day and upwards. 
American plan, $2.50 per day and upwards. 
Send for printed matter. JAMES KNOTT, Proprietor. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


And ‘Taylor’s Restaurant 


























Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


NEW YORK 
(Opposite Grace Church) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 


TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST AND DINNER 


Single Rooms, $1.50 and upward 
Double Rooms, $2.00 and upward 
Rooms with bath, $3.50 for two persons 


Centrally located and most convenient to amusement and business districts. 
Of easy access from depots, ferries and S. S. piers, by 
transfer to Broadway cars or Subway. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON. 
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Mt. Meenahga House 
and Cottages 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL SHAWANGUNKS. 


One hundred miles from New York, altitude fifteen hun- 
dred feet, opens June twelfth. For illustrated booklet ad- 
dress U. E. TERWILLIGER & SON, Ellenville, N. Y., P. O. 





DUTGHESS HILLS 
SOUTHERN EXTENSION BERKSHIRES. 
HOTEL AND SOoTnAgES 
QUAKER HILL, PAWLING, N. Y. 
Nearest high-class Mountain Resort to N. Y. City. Only 
90 minutes from Grand Central Station. Elevation 1,200 ft. 
Accommodation 350. Golf. Tennis. Orchestra. Send for 


WILLIAM SMITH O'BRIEN, Proprietor, 
N. Y. Office, Plaza Hotel, May 15th to 3ist. 





Hotel Deville, 


Kentucky ave. and Beach, AtlanticCity,N.J. 


Best location. Convenient to every at- 
traction. Modern hotel, large rooms 
fronting ocean, single or en suite, with 
private baths. First class service and 
table. Every comfort Elevator. Ca- 
pacity 300. $10.00, $12.00, $15.00 weekly. 


J. P. GIBERSON. 











Kiskatom Retreat House 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


33d Season. $7 to $10 per week. Long distant tele- 
phone ; free boating and fishing | high elevation; grand 
mountain scenery ; location unsurpassed; table and beds 
first class: plenty of shade; enlarged and refurnished; 
lighted by gas. 


W. P. FISHER, KISKATOM, Greene County, N. Y. 
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OCEAM FRONT HOTEL 
A;/verne, Long Island 
Season, April until October 
Dainty, quiet, exclusive. 

FREDERICK W. AVERY, Prop. 








Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Briarcliff Lodge 


*Phone I. 


NOW OPEN 








Briarcliff Realty information at Home Office, 
Windsor 
Arcade, Fifth Ave. and 46th St., by appointment. 


Briarcliff Manor, or at New York Store, 


DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
WANTED, A Few Boarders teat ives Gnaoanity home 


grounds, all kinds of fruit and vegetables, neat, a rooms and 
beautiful scenery. References. Addrese M., Box 52, Sheiburne, Vt. 





Rate, $3.00 and $4.00 per day. 





: The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 
Hotel and 
Galen H all Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC ce =. Me P= 


Always Open 
Patrons say the House is unique and incomparable. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 


| as F. L. YOUNG, Gen'I Mgr. | 














Hotel Beechwood, 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


50 minutes from N. Y., Lackawanna Railroad, 72 trains 
daily. Best nearby resort near N. Y. Special rates March 
and April. Send for Booklet. 


Address H. R. ARMSTRONG, Prop. 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


F. B. 
J. B. PIEROK, Secretary. 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Seeretary. 








WARM 


First Class Family Resort 


AT MODERATE RATES. 
FIVE MILES FROM VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS. 


SULPHUR 
SPRINGS 


VIRGINIA 


and connected by fine boulevard. Famed for its thermal bathing pools and 
OLD FASHIONED VIRGINIA COOKING. 


Invigorating Climate. Delightful Surroundings. 
Good Livery. Golf. Pastimes. 


EUBANK 8 GLOVER, - Warm Springs, Bath Go., Va. 
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SANITARIUMS 





77 For 28 years 190 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
ove where Cancer and Tumors are permanent cured. 
It is owned and conducted by a regular Mxny . ALL 
PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE CORD. LY INVITED 
TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will mail at our expense 
the most valuable information ever published on this sub- 
apes and willtell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 

he X-ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, and all forms of so-called home treatments 
are worthless. Address, 

DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, [iass. 


ae SANITARIUM 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 2% 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant clan in Middle- 
own, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deci 7 

, C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., n, Pa. 


SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM 
‘ For the Open Air Treatment of Consumptives, Ner- 
vous and Chronic Invalids, 


Write for circulars. 
B, A. CHAPMAN, M. D., Springfield, Vt. 








ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Locati Tasteful A 
sonable 0 har Courteo rieous Attendaiies anid Cuisine of 
have secured and retain for it a Patronage of the highest 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HILLS OF 
ermont and Lake Champlain 
Terms $4 to $10 per week. 

New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and Vermont 
points. As good as any on the continent. 150 page illustrated 
brochure mailed free on receipt of 6c. in stamps for postage. 

Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, So. Pass. Agt., 38 Broadway, 
New York City. 





$5650 


AND RETURN 
From Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Ry., daily, 


to September 30. 


Choice of routes via Omaha, Cheyenne, and 


Granger, via St. Paul and Minneapolis, through the mountain 
scenery of Colorado and Utah, through the Lake McDonald 
Country or the Canadian Rockies, with tickets via California 
or via Yellowstone Park at slight advance in rates. 


Correspondingly low rates from other points, account 


LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL 


A great opportunity to visit one of the greates 
countries, the largest fishing and lumberin 


in and fruit raisin 
industries, and some o! 


the most aggressive, rich and growing cities in the world. 
The Best of Everything. 


Full particulars in régard to the exposition and 
descriptive of the Pacific Northwest sent to 
any address on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
w. B. peeenemn. 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. ‘ 
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FROM THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS. 


Where Health 
and Pleasure Wait 





N this latest number of The Four-Track Series 

the pictures tell the story. There are only a 

few lines of descriptive. matter, and twenty-nine_.. 

of the most exquisite and interesting half-tones 

of charming scenes “‘where health and pleasure 
wait.” 


This is one of the most beautiful pieces of ad- 


vertising ever sent out by a railroad company. 


For a copy of ‘‘WHEerE HEALTH AND PLEAsurE Wair,’’ which is No. 2 
of the New York Central’s Four-Track Series, send a 2-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Room 323, Grand Central Station, New York 
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Spend Your Vacation 
“Where Cooling Breezes Blow” 


LONG ISLAND 


QUICKLY REACHED FROM NEW YORK CITY 


The ideal territory for a Summer Home or Outing. 

250 miles of coast line on Ocean, Sound and Bays. 

Trending east and west, is cooled in summer by the prevailing south winds from the ocean. 
Unexcelled surf and still water bathing, fishing, boating, driving, automobiling and golfing. 
Long Island, with its unbounded natural advantages, coupled with the many improvements 
now in course of construction, is without equal as a location for Summer or Permanent 
Residence—a land of real home life. 

Summer Homes, a booklet describing Hotel and Boarding Houses. Postage, 4 cents. 
Long Island, a handsomely illustrated descriptive book, containing also a list of Hotels 
and Boarding Houses. Postage, 8 cents Free on application, or mailed on receipt of post- 
age, by ov tienes Passenger Agent. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
A. L. LANGDON, Traffic Manager HOWARD M. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Hudson River by Searchlight 


PEOPLE’S EVENING LINE 


The Popular Business and Pleasure Route Between 


_— 


NEW YORK, foes — . / ADIRONDACK 
; ———f MOUNTAINS, 


ALBANY, ~ LK ‘\ s An -&> MONTREAL, 
SARATOGA, Sree ee ee, Soa Oe SE SE a te ss THOUSAND 


LAKE GE ‘RGE, ISLANDS, 


er NIAGARA FALLS, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, SS AND ALL 


Nerthern and Restase 
STEEL STEAMER C. W. MORSE or ADIRONDACK 


Dining room on Main eck. Parlor with private bath. Cuisine Unsurpassed. Service the Best. Largest 


River Steamers in the Wor'd. Daily, Sundays included, from Pier 32, N.R., 6 P.M., and 129th St., 
N.R., at 6.30 P.M., making direct connection with Express Trains next morning for above points. : 


N. Y. CENTRAL AND WEST SHORE TICKETS ACCEPTED FOR PASSAGE. 
Tickets Sold and Baggage Checked Through to All Points North, East, South and West. 


STATEROOMS secure in New York at Pier 32, N.R.; Telephone “5800 Spring,” and West 129th St. ; 

Telephone “4816 Morningside.” Also at Delaware and Hudson Co., 21 Cortlandt St.; N. Y. Transfer 

Co.'s offices in New York City and Brooklyn; Thos, Cook & Son, 261 and 1185 Broadway; 60th St. 

and Madison Ave., and Raymond & Whitcomb, 25 UnionSquare. : : : #: #: #: ¢ 

Orchestra on each Steamer. Afternoon and Evening Goncerts. 
Send 10 cents in Stamps for ‘t Beautiful Hudson by Searchlight,” 
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Survey of the World 


Secretary John Hay, of 
the State Department, 
died unexpectedly and 
suddenly at 12.25 a.m. on the Ist at his 
summer home on the shore of Lake 
Sunapee, in New Hampshire. The cause 
of death was pulmonary embolism. Mr. 
Hay returned about three weeks ago 
from Europe, where for several months 
he had been seeking to regain his health. 
His condition was greatly improved, and 
his friends expected that in the autumn 
he would take up his work in Washing- 
ton. On-the 24th ult. he arrived at 
his summer home, suffering from fatigue 
and a cold. He was so ill on the follow- 
ing day that physicians were summoned 
from Boston by telegraph and brought 
to Lake Sunapee by special train. But 
his ailment yielded to treatment and it 
was soon announced that within a few 
days he would be out of doors. The day 
preceding his death was one of continued 
and satisfactory improvement. A few 
minutes after midnight, however, he be- 
came alarmingly ill and called his attend- 
ing nurse and physician. No relief could 
be given, and he passed away before any 
member of his family, except Mrs. Hay, 
could be brought to his bedside. He was 
nearly 67 years old. Mr. Roosevelt was 
greatly shocked. “ The American peo- 
i le,” said he, “ have never had a greater 
Secretary of State, and his loss is a na- 
uonal calamity.” Secretary Taft had 
started for the Philippines and was pass- 
ing through West Virginia when he 
heard of Mr. Hay’s death. It is general- 
ly expected that he will be placed at the 
head of the State Department. 
& 

At the close of an in- 
vestigation which was 
begun more than five 
months ago the Federal grand jury in 


Death of 
Secretary Hay 


Beef Trust 
Officers Indicted 


Chicago has indicted the five leading 
corporations of the so-called Beef Trust 
and eighteen prominent officers of 
them. The corporations and persons 
indicted are named in the following 
list : 

Armour & Co.—J. Ogden Armour, presi- 
dent; Arthur Meeker, general manager; T. J. 
Connors, general superintendent; P. A. Valen- 
tine, treasurer; Samuel A. McRoberts, assist- 
ant treasurer; Charles W. Armour, president 
of the Armour Packing Company. 

Swift & Co —Louis F. Swift, president; 
Edward F. Swift, vice-president; Charles H. 
Swift, director; D. E. Hartwell, secretary; 
Lawrence A. Carton, treasurer; Arthur F. 
Evans, attorney; R. C. McManus, attorney; 
A. H. Veeder, general counsel. 

Cudahy & Co.—Edward Cudahy, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Nelson Morris & Co.—Edward Morris, vice- 
president; Ira N. Morris, secretary. 

Schwarzschild & Sulzberger—B. S. Cusey, 
traffic manager; Vance E. Skipworth and C. E. 
Todd, his assistants; Samuel Weil, secretary. 
These are indicted for soliciting and accepting 
rebates from six railroad companies. 


It is charged in the indictments and 
the jury’s report that the defendants 
violated the Anti-Trust law by combin- 
ing to prevent competition in the pur- 
chase of cattle and in the sale of beef, 
canned meats and dairy products. The 
methods by which this was accom- 
plished, both in the export trade and in 
the domestic market, are described. In 
the rebate cases several unlawful trans- 
actions are set forth, with dates, figures 
and other details. 


It was made known 
at a meeting of the 
General Education 
Board, on the 30th ult., that John D. 
Rockefeller, President of the Standard 
Oil Company, had given to the Board 


I 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift 
for Education 
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$10,000,000 as an endowment fund. 
This sum is to be paid over on October 
Ist in cash or in income-producing se- 
curities, and the income is to be used (as 
a letter from the donor’s representative 
says) “for the benefit of such institutions 
of learning, at such times, in such 
amounts, for such purposes, and under 
such conditions, or employed in such 
other ways, as the Board may deem best 
adapted to promote a comprehensive sys- 
tem of higher education in the United 
States.” The Board was organized in 
February, 1902, under a national char- 
ter, and at that time Mr. Rockefeller 
gave to it $1,000,000, especially desig- 
nated for educational work in the South. 
To such work the labors of the Board 
have thus far been confined. The sum 
originally given could be distributed, but 
only the income of this later gift can be 
expended. The first gift was designed 
for common schools and secondary edu- 
cation; this large endowment is for 
higher education and is designed espe- 
cially for colleges, altho the great uni- 
versities are not excluded. In a pub- 
lished statement the Board says: 


“Both gifts are alike available for denomi- 
national schools, as well as for those which 
are non-sectarian. While the funds may be 
en:ployed for denominational schools, they will 
be employed without sectarian distinctions. No 
special denomination will be particularly fa- 
vored, but the funds will be open to approved 
schools of all denominations, altho they cannot 
be employed for giving specifically theological 
instruction. In distributing the funds the 
Board will aim especially to favor those insti- 
tutions which are well located and which have 
a local constituency sufficiently strong and able 
to insure permanence and power. No attempt 
will be made to resuscitate moribund schools 
or to assist institutions which are so located 
that they cannot promise to he permanently 
useful. Within these limits there are no re- 
strictions as to the use of the income. It may 
be used for endowment, for buildings, for cur- 
rent expenses, for debts, for apparatus, or for 
any other purpose which may be found most 
serviceable.” 


The present members of the Board are 
Robert C. Ogden, chairman; George 
Foster Peabody, treasurer ; Wallace But- 
trick, secretary and executive officer for 
the South and Southwest; Starr J. Mur- 
phy, secretary and executive officer for 


the North and West; Frederick T. 
Gates, Daniel C. Gilman, Morris K. 
Jesup, Walter H. Page, Albert Shaw, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. Hugh H. 
Hanna, William R. Harper and E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews.—At the Yale alumni 
dinner in New Haven, on the 28th, 
President Hadley announced that Mr. 
Rockefeller had given to the university 
$1,000,000, the only condition accom- 
panying the gift being that the money 
should be invested and the principal pre- 
served inviolate as an endowment, while 
the annual income might be used for cur- 
rent expenses. At the same time it was 
shown that another million had been 
given by certain graduates. On the pre- 
ceding day, at the alumni meeting, Sena- 
tor Brandagee had said, in the course of 
an address: 


“Bring on your tainted money! We will 
purify it with the Yale spirit and consecrate 
it to the blessed mission of educating noble 
men to uphold the institutions of our glorious 
country.” 


It was on the 28th that Mr. Roose- 
velt, in an address to the alumni of Har- 
vard, made some remarks which certain 
newspapers have published in juxta- 
position with their report of the Yale 
gift. He was severely criticising the 
very rich men who “ commit crimes of 
greed and craft on the largest scale by 
evading the law or by breaking it so 
cunningly that they cannot be discov- 
ered.” Men “ of vast fortune,” he said, 
“ should set an example by paying scru- 
pulous heed not only to the letter but to 
the spirit of the laws and by acknowledg- 
ing the moral obligations which cannot 
be expressed in law, but which stand 
back of and above all laws. It is far 
more important,” he added, “that they 
should conduct their business affairs de- 
cently than that they should spend the 
surplus of their fortunes in philan- 
thropy.” He also attacked the “ influen- 
tial and highly remunerated members of 
the bar who make it their special task to 
work out bold and ingenious schemes by 
which their very wealthy clients, indi- 
vidual or corporate, can evade the laws 
which are designed to regulate the use 
of great wealth in the interest of the 
public,” 


sot > 
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In Chicago a grand 
jury of the county 
has indicted 49 men 
as a result of its inquiry concerning 
the teamsters’ strike and other labor con- 
troversies. Forty-seven of these are 
officers of labor unions and two are em- 
ployers—the president (George C. Prus- 
sing) and the purchasing agent of the 
Illinois Brick Company. The two em- 
ployers are accused of conspiring with 
the presidents of certain unions (who are 
indicted with them) to injure the busi- 
ness of independent rivals by hiring the 
union officers to call strikes against them. 
It is charged that $25,000 was so used. 
Cornelius P. Shea, president of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and a dozen 
officers of the branches of this organiza- 
tion are indicted for conspiracy to injure 
the business of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Thirty-two members of the Teamsters’ 
Union are held for assault with intent to 
kill or to commit bodily injury. The 
jury’s report upon labor conditions in 
Chicago is a statement of extraordinary 
character. It shows that large sums 


Labor Leaders and 
Employers Accused 


have been paid, in response to de- 


mands of labor leaders, to prevent or to 
settle strikes; that much of the money 
was spent in dissipation; that -Shea 
(leader of the present strike) has been a 
blackmailer; that Albert Young, his 
predecessor in. office (also indicted), 
profited by similar transactions; that 
other officers had shares of the money so 
procured, and that ruffians, or “ slug- 
gers,” have been employed by the officers 
of certain unions. The present strike, it 
says, was “conceived in iniquity,” and 
“a very few of the principals at the head 
of the teamsters’ union have been re- 
sponsible” for it “in order that their 
pockets might jingle with unholy gain.” 
& 


The resignation of 
John F. Wallace, 
chief engineer of 
the Panama Canal, has been the subject 
of much discussion, official and other- 
wise. He is now no longer in the Gov- 
ernment service and John F. Stevens has 
been appointed in his place. Mr. Wal- 
lace arrived in New York from the 
Isthmus on the 22d ult., and on the 25th 
he had a long interview with Secretary 
Taft, who published, four days later, a 


Engineer Wallace’s 
Resignation 
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report of nearly 4,000 words as to what 
was said and done at that meeting. Mr. 
Wallace said the presidency of a large 
holding company, with a salary of $65,- 
000, had been offered to him. The place 
was a very desirable one and he desired 
to accept it. Life on the Isthmus was not 
enjoyable and was not without risk to 
himself and his wife. He could make 
his annual report and withdraw from the 
canal work within two months, and he 
wanted to do so. The long verbatim re- 
port of the Secretary’s reply shows that 
he was moved by indignation. He 
sharply attacked the engineer for desert- 
ing so suddenly “at a critical moment,” 
reminding him that he had warmly ap- 
proved the reorganization of the Com- 
mission, with its new distribution of du- 
ties and powers, and that the plan of it 
was based in part upon his own sugges- 
tions. Mr. Wallace had expressed such 
approval as late as May 26th, and then, 
on June 5th, only twelve days after his 
arrival on the Isthmus, had cabled for 
permission to return in order that he 
might resign and take another place: 


“For mere lucre you change your place over 
night, without thought of the embarrassing 
position in which you place your Government 
by this action, when the engineering forces on 
the Isthmus are left without a real head, and 
your department is not perfected in organiza- 
tion; when the Advisory Board of Engineers 
is to assemble within two months and when 
I am departing for the Philippines on public 
duty. All this you knew, but you have thought 
of yourself and of yourself alone.” 


Mr. Taft said much more in the same 
strain, and then required the engineer to 
tender his resignation “ at this moment.” 
This Mr. Wallace proceeded to do, and 
the resignation was promptly accepted by 
the President in a letter approving the 
Secretary’s course. Mr. Wallace has 
since published a long statement in which 
he says his motive was not financial, but 
he withholds the reasons for his resigna- 
tion. The offer came to him, he says, 
after he had been considering for some 
days whether he ought not to resign. He 
denies the assertion of Secretary Taft 
that he sought the office which he has 
given up, saying that he accepted it with 
great reluctance and felt free to with- 
draw from it. He also says: 


“T have made no criticism of individuals, but 
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I do believe that the obstacles due to the Gov- 
ernmental methods required by existing laws 
are so serious that they will have to be elimi- 
nated if the American people are to see the 
Panama Canal constructed in a reasonable time 
and at a moderate cost.” 

Reports that the offer to him came from 
the Ryan or Belmont interests in New 
York have been authoritatively denied. 
It is said to have been made by a com- 
pany engaged in railway construction. 
Mr. Stevens, whose salary is to be $30,- 
000, or $5,000 more than Wallace’s, had 
been retained by the Government as an 
expert to supervise the construction of 
railroads in the Philippines. He has been 
the engineer officer of several Western 
roads and for several years the chief en- 
gineer of the Great Northern, the Rocky 
Mountain division of wi... was built 
by him. He has not been made a mem- 
ber of the Commission. He is only to 
execute the plans made by the Commis- 
sion and the Advisory Board. It is un- 
derstood that Chairman Shonts has de- 
clined two offers, each of them involving 
a salary of $100,000. He says: “ Hav- 
ing promised to sit in this game, I will 
play my hand.” The Commission has 
bought two American steamships from 
the Ward Line at $650,000 apiece. 

& 


Seven negroes and 
one white man were 
taken from the jail 
at Watkinsville, Ga., at about 2 o’clock 
on the morning of the 29th_ult. by a mob 
and lynched. Another negro escaped 
with his life only by pretending to be 
dead after his associates had been killed. 
The mob had intended to kill all the 
prisoners who were in the jail, but one 
negro who had been arrested for gam- 
bling was overlooked. Four of the mob’s 
victims—John Aycock, white, and Richard 
Robinson, Lewis Robinson and Claude 
Elder, negroes—had been imprisoned 
upon the charge that they had murdered 
an aged farmer, named Holbrook, and 
his wife. Another, Richard Allen, was 
under sentence of death for the murder 
of one of his own race. Eugene Yerby 
had been locked up for burglary, Sandy 
Price for assault upon a white woman, 
and Robert Harris for shooting another 
negro. The lynchers, all wearing masks, 
came into town quietly (from an adjoin- 


Eight Men Lynched 
in Georgia 


ing county, it is said) and began their 
work by capturing the Town Marshal 
at his home. They took him to the jail, 
meeting on the way a resident who in 
vain begged them at least to spare Ay- 
cock, against whom there was little evi- 
dence, and those negroes who were not 
held for capital crimes. They compelled 
the jailer to give up his keys, threatening 
to destroy the jail by dynamite if he 
withheld them. The nine prisoners were 
led away about 200 yards and bound to 
fence posts. There eight of them were 
shot to death. The ninth, Joseph Patter- 
son, being only slightly wounded, pre- 
tended to be dead and thus escaped. 
Many people were awakened by the 
shooting, but when they arrived at the 
place the lynchers had disappeared. 
Sheriff Overby lived a mile from the jail 
and knew nothing of the lynching until 
some hours after it had taken place. It 
is said that the people of the vicinity 
had decided that they would let the law 
take its course in the cases of all the 


prisoners. 
ed 


Israel W. Durham, the 
Philadelphia Boss, gave up 
his State office of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance by resignation last 
week, and David Martin, a well-known 
“organization” politician of the city, 
was appointed by Governor Pennypacker 
in his place. The Civil Service Reform 
Association of the State recently urged 
the Governor to remove Durham, assert- 
ing that in addition to his other disquali- 
fications he had been absent from the 
Superintendent’s office at the capital for 
more than nine-tenths of the working 
days of his term.—It is expected that, as 
a result of the investigation now in prog- 
ress, 50,000 fraudulent names will be re- 
moved from the voting lists. William 
Yost, a judge of election; Bernard 
Strauss, an inspector, and William 
Glenn, inspector’s clerk, pleaded guilty 
last week to the charge that they had 
made fraudulent lists and stuffed ballot 
boxes. Each was sent to jail for five 
months and fined $500. George F. Little, 
a member of the Legislature, was ar- 
rested and held for trial on a similar 
charge. It is said that nearly 1,000 po- 
licemen will be removed for corruption 
or inefficiency—The Councils by unani- 


Reform in 
Philadelphia 
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mous vote have repealed the ordinances 
which gave to the street railway com- 
panies franchises in 110 miles of street 
without requiring compensation. These 
are the ordinances which were defiantly 
passed over the Mayor’s veto at the time 
when the gas lease was approved.—Ex- 
perts who are examining the filtration 
contracts of the Durham-McNichol firm 
have discovered a fraudulent payment of 
$233,000 and have also ascertained that 
all but $44,000 of the $979,000 which, 
being 20 per cent. of the price on some 
of the contracts, should have been held 
in the Treasury until the satisfactory 
completion of the work, has been paid to 
the contractors. On one of the contracts 
the official estimate of cost was $495,000, 
but the ring’s successful bid was $1,146,- 
o000.—Pennsylvania newspapers are com- 
menting upon the recent trial and con- 
viction of five school directors in Shenan- 
doah, who have been sent to prison for 
one year because they sold the appoint- 
ments of teachers.—In Milwaukee, Wis., 
a grand jury has reported 38 indictments 
against 2I persons—county supervisors 
and other public officers—for corrupt ac- 
tion with respect to franchises, contracts 
and a large variety of transactions con- 
nected with the penal and charitable in- 
stitutions and other branches of the pub- 


lic service. 
& 


On both days of the uni- 
versity boat races the 
weather was all that could 
be desired. Six universities were rep- 
resented on the Hudson at Poughkeep- 
sie, on the 28th ult. Cornell won both 
the eight-oared races (university and 
freshman), but Syracuse was second in 
these contests and first in the race for 
fours. The skill and strength of Cor- 
nell’s university eight were clearly 
shown in a race that ended with her 
boat more than 15 lengths in advance 
of the nearest competitor, the respec- 
tive times being 20:29 2-5 and 21: 47. 
The remaining crews were really in a 
race by themselves, with Syracuse lead- 
ing and the others near at hand in the 
following order: Georgetown, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. In the 
two mile race for fours Cornell and 
Syracuse were only two seconds apart, 


The College 
Oarsmen 
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and the time (10:15 2-5) established a 
new high record on this course. On 
the following day Yale and Harvard 
met on the Thames. In the morning 
the races for university fours and fresh- 
man eights were pulled, and Harvard 
won both of them, but was leading by 
only 5 seconds at each finish. The 
great race of the day, for university 
eights, was rowed late in the afternoon 
and was one of the finest contests ever 
seen on the river. Almost continuously 
from start to finish the boats were over- 
lapping, but Yale kept the lead and 
won by less than 3 seconds. 
& 

Strong opposition is being 
manifested in Sweden 
against the acquiescence of 
King Oscar in the secession of Norway 
from the Union and war is threatened. 
Neither house of the Swedish Riksdag 
supports the Government in its peace 
policy. In the Senate the Government 


Norway and 
Sweden 


bill for negotiating a legal separation 
from Norway was referred to a commit- 


tee composed of nine anti-Government 
and three pro-Government members, 
while in the lower house the correspond- 
ing committee consists of five pro-Gov- 
ernment, five anti-Government and two 
independent members. Baron Kennedy, 
speaking on the question in the Senate, 
said : 

“Tf the King’s message expresses his opin- 
ion, he has lost two crowns instead of one.” 


This sentiment was cheered by the op- 
ponents of the Government, but Judge 
Kronlund rebuked Baron Kennedy-and 
called his remark treasonable. Premier 
Ramstedt held that the only wise policy 
was reluctantly to accept dissolution. A 
conquered Norway would be of no ad- 
vantage to Sweden, but a continuous 
source of danger. King Oscar has an- 
nounced that he will not consent to plac- 
ing a prince of the House of Bernadotte 
upon the throne of Norway unless the 
Swedish Riksdag should request him to 
do so. The Norwegian army has been 
mobilized and brought near to the Swed- 
ish boundary, tho it is officially explained 
by the Norwegian War Department that 
these are merely the ordinary practice 
maneuvers. On the other hand, the 
Swedish Navy Department has several 
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gunboats cruising along the Norwegian 
coast, and a proclamation has been issued 
declaring the harbors of Stockholm, 
Kariskrona, Gotherburg and Farosund 
to be war ports and excluding all foreign 
naval vessels from them. 
& 

The President announced 
July 2d the appointment of 
the plenipotentiaries by Rus- 
sia and Japan, and stated that they would 
meet in Washington as soon after 
August Ist as possible. The Russian 
plenipotentiaries are Ambassador N. V. 
Muravieff, now at Rome, and Baron 
Roman Romanovitch Rosen, recently 
appointed Ambassador of Russia to the 
United States to succeed Count Cassini. 
The Japanese plenipotentiaries are Baron 
Jutaro Komura, now Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and Kogaro Takahira, now 
the Japanese Minister to the United 
States. All but one of these are well 
known in the United States, and all speak 
English easily. Baron Rosen is of 
Swedish ancestry, his ancestors having 
followed Gustavus Adolphus in his in- 
vasion of Russia and settled there. H- 
was Chargé d’Affaires at Tokyo and later 
at Washington, and was Minister to 
Japan from 1893 until the outbreak of 
the war. He was opposed to the war 
and is highly esteemed by the Japanese. 
Mr. Muravieff was born in 1850 and is 
a member of an ancient Russian family 
which has held estates in Novgorod sin¢e 
1488. He is one of the leading authori- 
ties of the world on international law and 
was appointed one of the arbitrators of 
The Hague Court in the Venezuela case. 
riere as President he delivered the de- 
cision in the case, on which occasion he 
referred to the outbreak of the war in 
the following words, which in considera- 
tion of the fact that he was acting in a 
judicial capacity as the mouthpiece of an 
international tribunal were regarded as 
discourteous to Japan: 

“This conflict is a serious setback to the 
cause of progress. In spite of the highest aspi- 
rations no nation is free from the danger of 
attack from an unexpected quarter. War is 
justifiable only as an act of self-defense, where 
it is necessary to uphold honor or liberty, but 


a just Providence will decide between righteous 
claims and mere frivolous pretensions.” 


The Peace 
Envoys 


As Minister of Justice he reformed the 


judicial system of Siberia. Baron 
Komura was educated in the United 
States and was the predecessor of Mr. 
Takahira at Washington. He was Min- 
ister to Russia until the war between 
China and Japan, when he was called to 
‘Yokyo, and afterward sent as Minister 
to China. Mr. Takahira was born in 
1854 and was educated at the Imperial 
College of Tokyo. He was sent to Wash- 
ington as attaché in 1879 and he rose 
to Chargé d’Affaires. He has also served 
in diplomatic and consular posts at Seoul 
in Korea, Shanghai in China, at The 
Hague, at Rome and at Vienna. He was 
one of the negotiators of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, which closed the China- 
Japanese war.—Russia’s reluctance to 
grant her representatives any powers 
further than to receive and transmit pro- 
posals for peace has evidently been over- 
come in some manner, for it is announced 
that 

“the plenipotentiaries of both Russia and 
Japan will be entrusted with full power to 
negotiate and conclude a treaty of peace, sub- 
ject, of course, to ratification by their respective 
home Governments.” 


Sporadic outbreaks of vio- 
lence continue to. occur in 
many parts of Southern 
and Eastern Russia, in both cities and 
country, but as there appears to be no 
unity of purpose or systematic co-opera- 
tion they show ‘no signs of developing 
into a definite revolutionary movement. 
At Lodz and Warsaw order reigns, ac- 
cording to the proverbial manner, owing 
to the vigorous enforcement of martial 
law. It is officially reported that there 
were 500 killed and 1,000 wounded in 
the riots at Lodz. A secret meeting of 
revolutionary socialists, in a forest near 
Lodz, was surprised by the Cossacks, 
who fired upon the crowd and wounded 
18. In Warsaw barricades were raised 
and a general strike declared, but the 
troops cleared the streets and arrests 
were made of 672 persons, mostly Jews; 
several have been executed. The Polish 
nationalists and many of the labor lead- 
ers are opposed to violence, as they be- 
lieve that such premature and ineffectual 
outbreaks only do harm to their cause. 
Mutinies occurred among the sailors and 
marines at Libau and Kronstadt, but they 


Russian Riots 
and Strikes 
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did not assume the importance of that at 
Odessa. At Libau the mutiny started 
because of poor food served to the sail- 
ors, who to the number of 5,000 rebelled 
and seized the guard house and offices, 
thus securing arms and ammunition. 
They took refuge in the forest, where 
they were surrounded by infantry armed 
with machine guns and forced to sur- 
render under promise of better food. A 
large amount of property was destroyed. 
At Kronstadt, the most important of 
Russian navy yards, 8,000 imperial sail- 
ors mutinied because they had been re- 
quired to do work in the repair shops, 
and the workmen struck in sympathy, 
but they were soon brought under con- 


trol. 
J 


An almost unprece- 
dented incident in the 
history of revolu- 
tions, a. naval mutiny in combination 
with a street insurrection, occurred at 
Odessa, the principal sea port of Rus- 


Mutiny on a 
Russian Battleship 
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sia on the Black Sea. The “ Kniaz 
Potemkin Tavritchesky,” the largest 
battleship of the Black Sea fleet, 
steamed into the bay of Odessa from 
Sevastopol on the night of June 27th 
flying the red flag of revolution. The 
crew had revolted and killed or impris- 
oned such officers as would not join 
them. Eleven officers aré said to have 
been liberated in Odessa and 22 killed. 
The whole number of persons on the 
ship was 636. For several days the 
city of Odessa had been in a state of tu- 
mult, fired by the riots of Lodz and 
Warsaw, and the mutineers of the 
“ Kinaz Potemkin” put themselves in 
communication with the strikers and 
Socialists, and, it is reported, aided 
them against the Cossacks by landing 
machine guns and marines to take part 
in the street fighting. The authorities 
were powerless, because Odessa is not 
a fortified city and the 12-inch guns of 
the battleship commanded the whole 
water front. Two torpedo boats and a 
transport also joined 
in the mutiny, and the 
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Russian steamer “ Es- 
peranza,” lying in the 
harbor, was captured 
and its cargo of 2,000 
tons of coal trans- 
ferred to the battleship 
during the night. The 
immediate cause of the 
mutiny is said to have 
been _ dissatisfaction 
with the poor quality 
of the soup furnished. 
When a delegation of 
sailors went to the 
mess officer to remon- 
strate he shot imme- 
diately their leader, 
Omelchuk, whereupon 
the crew revolted and 
seized the ship. On 
reaching Odessa the 
body of Omelchuk was 
taken ashore and 
placed upon the new 
mole, with an inscrip- 
tion stating that he was 
a martyr to a just 
cause. The: Governor 


Quaran 











Map of Odessa.—The Rebel Battleship Anchored in the New Harbor. 


of Odessa was notified 
that the city would be 
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bombarded if the ody was disturbed, 
and all day long it lay in state and was 
visited by thousands. A basket for con- 
tributions to aid the revolutionary cause 
was placed at the head. On the following 
day a public funeral was held, and the 
body of Omelchuk was carried through 
Preobrajensky Street to the Military 
Cemetery by eight sailors, preceded 
by priests and followed by a procession 
of many thousand persons. Under 
threat of bombardment the police and 
troops stationed along the route dared 
not interfere, the Port Admiral offering 
himself as hostage that the band and 
escort from the battleship should be al- 
lowed to return safely. The “ Kniaz 
Potemkin ” refused to permit any of the 
Russian ships to leave the port, and 
several were burned by the rioters, who 
systematically looted and set fire to all 
the custom houses, stores, offices and 
shipping, extending for a mile along the 
quays. Women and young girls were 
seen, as in the Paris Commune, piling 
up wood and straw in the doorways, 
saturating them with petroleum and set- 


ting them on fire. Several hundred per- 
sons are reported to have been burned 


to death. In other parts of the city 
the mob, estimated at 12,000, was held 
in check by the troops, who mowed 
them down with machine guns. The 
greatest bloodehed was near the church 
of St. Nicholas. Two shells were fired 
from the mutinous battleship, one strik- 
ing a house in Nyesjinskaga Street and 
the other a brewery, both tearing large 
holes in the sides of the buildings. Ex- 
cept for the light from the conflagration 
the whole city was in darkness, as the 
gas and electricity were shut off by the 
authorities. Admiral Kruger, with the 
rest of the fleet from Sevastopol, com- 
posed of five battleships and torpedo 
boats, arrived on Friday, and the 
“Kniaz Potemkin” steamed out to 
meet them, with her decks cleared for 
action. She passed at full speed 
through the midst of the fleet, so close 
to the vessels which surrounded her 
that faces could be distinguished, but 
no shot was fired on either side. Ad- 
miral Kruger signalled her to join the 
fleet and return to Sevastopol, but she 
replied “ We remain here.” . The bat- 


tleship “ Georgi Pobiedonosetz” then 
joined the mutinous vessel and sig- 
nalled that she was obliged to go to 
Odessa to execute repairs. Admiral 
Kruger, doubtless fearing further de- 
sertions, thereupon returned to Se- 
vastopol, where after a council of ad- 
mirals and captains it was decided to 
put the fleet out of commission. Ac- 
cordingly the machinery was ungeared 
and officers and men given shore leave. 
The “Kniaz Potemkin” and the 
“Georgi Pobiedonosetz” returned to 
the bay of Odessa, where the latter 
landed her officers, except the captain, 
who had suicided. One July 3d the mu- 
tineers surrendered the ship. The 
“Kniaz Potemkin” and her torpedo 
boat left Odessa for Kustenji, Rumania, 
about 200 miles southwest of Odessa, 
and sent a boat ashore asking for pro- 
visions and water. They were permit- 
ted to purchase food, but were ordered 
by the Rumanian authorities to land and 
give themselves up to be held as Russian 


deserters. 
& 


The Imam of Yemen 
seems to have established 
a settled Government in 
the country he has wrested from the 
Sultan of Turkey, and the ancient laws 
of the Koran are being strictly enforced 
on Mohammedan and Christian alike. 
Wine drinking and licentiousness are 
forbidden and punished. Tithes of all 
the crops are collected, and a tax of 2% 
per cent. is levied on movable property, 
live stock and houses. The Imam with 
a body-guard of 3,000 men resides in the 
city of Kamkahan on a high mountain, 
accessible by a single pass. Since the cap- 
ture of Sanaa the Zaidees have submit- 
ted to his authority, which now extends 
from the boundaries of the British pro- 
tectorate of Aden to Ibb and Tais, and 
opposite Hodeida to within 50 or 60 miles 
of the coast of the Red Sea. Altogether 
he commands a force of some 150,000 
men. The Sultan of Turkey is making 
great efforts to recover the province, but 
success is not yet in sight. The first ex- 
pedition sent to the relief of Sanaa under 
Ali Riza Pasha was captured with that 
city April 30th, and the fate of Riza 
Pasha is unknown. 


The Arabian 
Rebellion 





The Enforcement of Law 


BY JOSEPH W. FOLK 


[Soon after Governor Folk’s inauguration he took steps to insure the enforcement 


of the Sunday laws. 


In St. Louis the saloons have been scrupulously closed every Sun- 


day since and including April 16, and the same condition prevails almost without excep- 


tion in the smaller towns of the State. 


In this respect the Governor is carrying out his 


duty with the same firmness which he displayed in his celebrated prosecution of boodle 


and bribery cases when he was Circuit Attorney of St. Louis. 


from an interview.— EDITOR. ] 


N the State of Missouri we have now 
in operation what is called the Mis- 
souri idea—the idea that public 

officials should answer at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion for all official acts—that the 
man who in his official life betrays his 
people is a criminal, and that laws are put 
upon the statute books to be observed, 
not to be ignored. 

In proportion as the average morality 
in a State is strong, just to that extent is 
the State great, and good government 
reigns. Laws that are put on the statute 
books must be put there for some pur- 
pose. Laws that are not enforced add 
just as much to good government as 
sores do to the strength of the human 
body. 

Many men observe those laws which 
they like and dis- 
regard those laws 


The following article is 


an interference with his personal rights, 
but he demands the rigid enforcement of 
the law against the man that steals his 
property. The dram-shop keeper thinks 
that the law against murder is a good law, 
but the law requiring his dram-shop to 
close on Sunday is Puritanical and tyran- 
nical and a “blue” law. It has been my 
experience that any law looks “ blue ” to 
a man who wants to break it. 

So it goes. Men obey the laws that 
restrict the other fellow, but laws regu- 
lating their own conduct they regard as 
interfering with their rights. If every 
man were allowed to judge for himself 
they like and disregard those laws which 
which laws are good and which laws are 
bad and to ignore the bad laws, as he 
sees them, we would have anarchy. 
There would be no 
laws at all. That 





which are ob- 
noxious to them. 
The trust magnate 
looks with abhor- 
rence on the pick- 
pocket who vio- 
lates the larceny 
statutes, but thinks 
that he himself has 
a perfect right to 
break the laws 
against combina- 
tions and monopo- 
lies. The burglar 
detests the law- 
breaking of the 
trusts, but thinks 
the law against 
house - breaking 
unjust and unfair. 
The boodler con- 





is the spirit of the 
mob, which hangs 
a man because it 
thinks he is a bad 
man. Yet if each 
individual were 
given the right to 
put out of the way 
every person that 
he thinks is not a 
good citizen no 
man’s life would 
be safe. The only 
proper test is to 
enforce every law 
upon the statute 
books. If the law 
be a bad law, the 
remedy is to repeal 
it, not to ignore it. 
No official has a 








siders the law 
against bribery as 
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right to ignore any 
law. It is not for 
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him to say whether the law is good or 
bad, but it is for him to enforce it as he 
finds it on the books. 

A great deal has been said in Missouri 
in the last few weeks about what is com- 
monly called the “lid.” The “land of 
the lid” means the land of law. When 
people talk about taking off the “lid” 
on Sunday, they mean to let the law be 
violated with impunity. They mean for 
officials to violate their oaths of office 
and to cast away the obligations that they 
took when they entered office. If we 
take the “lid” off of the Sunday law, 
can we not with equal propriety take the 
“lid” off of the larceny statute and off 
of the murder statute? Then we would 
have anarchy. 

The greatest danger to every govern- 
ment lies in the fact that laws that are 
made are not enforced as they are made. 
There has been entirely too much making 
of laws to please the moral element and 
then allowing the laws to be ignored to 
please the immoral element. 

My convictions may be termed ideal- 
istic, but ideas and ideals are the life of 
a free people. We are made and gov- 
erned by the things we cherish. The 
public life of a nation is but a reflection 
of its private life. No government was 
ever better than the people made it nor 
worse than they suffered it to become. 
Without moral vigor material strength 
counts for nothing, resources count for 
nothing. The empire of Rome built 
highways and constructed splendid cities 
while her civilization was declining. She 
erected barriers against the barbarous 
hordes who surged over them while the 
strength of Roman character ebbed 
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away, and when that was gone there was 
nothing to defend, there was nothing to 
conquer. 

There is an old tale of an Eastern king 
who caused a magnificent palace to be 
erected as the abode of his majesty and 
power. Stone by stone the structure 
grew, and the heart of the king swelled 
with pride. One morning the palace was 
found in ruins. Not one stone stood 
upon another. “ What great treason has 
been accomplished here?” the king ex- 
claimed, and a price was set upon the 
head of the traitor who had destroyed 
the abode of majesty. But a wise man 
of the court said to the king: “ Great 
Master, there was no treason here. Your 
house that was great and mighty has 
fallen down because the builders used 
mortar without sand, and the work that 
they did has come to ruin.” 

So with the State. External grandeur 
counts for nothing, if we ignore those 
vital principles of morality and of law 
that give life to a State. We may count 
our wealth as the sands of the sea, the 
domes of our capitols and the spires of 
our churches may pierce the sky and glit- 
ter among the stars, yet all must fall, all 
must crumble away like the palace of 
the ancient king, unless it be welded to- 
gether and strengthened by those moral 
principles that are the foundation of an 
enlightened citizenship. When corrupt 
principles are allowed to influence public 
acts and selfish considerations deter the 
people from upholding the laws and from 
giving their best efforts to the public 
good we are making mortar. without 
sand. 

Jerrerson City, Mo. 





Port Arthur Three Months After the 


Surrender 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


{This is the first article promised to our readers as the result of Di. De Forest’s 

/ trip to Manchuria. His journey from Port Arthur to Mukden and from Niuchwang to 

| Antung rather “took the starch out of him,” he writes, and he was obliged to give ap 
his journey through Korea. As Dr. De Forest traveled as a war correspondent repre- 

. senting the Y. M. C. A. of the Japanese Army, he had unusual facilities for making 
observations. Unfortunately, the manuscript of this article was in the wreck of the, 
“Twentieth Century Limited,” that occurred at Mentor, Ohio, on June 21, and was 
nearly burned beyond recognition. As it was, the dozen photographs accompanying it in 
the same envelope were so damaged by the heat as to render their reproduction useless 


—EpITor. ] 


T is with intense interest that one rides 
from Dalny to Port Arthur. About 
three months after the surrender of 

the fortress, favored with a letter from 
the Minister of War, General Terauchi, 
another from the Governor-General of 
the Peninsula, and one more from 


Viscount Admiral Ito, I rode in a third- 
class car that had been brought from 
Japan for the use of generals, foreign 


military attachés and other guests of the 
army. It takes four hours to go the forty 
miles, and this leisurely gait gives good 
opportunity to see ranges of hills from 
Nanshan to the inclosing fortress into 
which the Russian forces wefe driven 
and at last forced to surrender. 

The scenery along the road is exceed- 
ingly tame—those brown, treeless, mo- 
notonous hills that skirt the monotonous 
plains of the Pechili. But every one has 
its battle story; so that one feels as tho 
he had read a volume of history in those 
four hours. After a while we come in 
sight of the high hills, up the slopes of 
which we ‘see those zigzag trenches, 
above which are the ruined forts and 
their wrecked- guns. But all interest in 
that direction ceases when one of the 
Japanese officers points to a dingy stone 
hut on the plain and says: “ There’s No- 
gi’s héadquarters.” Nogi, the ideal sol- 
dier of Japan! He’s more than trenches 
and guns. In that hut he endured the 
bitter cold of winter without a fire, te- 
fusing to have even a hibachi with a bit 
of live charcoal in his room, preferring 
to light his cigarettes with miatches. 
“ The soldiers have no fire. Why should 
I?” is his practice. bees 


“ There’s the cemetery,” says another, 
and we look at what is common now in 
Manchuria—a large plot of ground in 
which are squared, unpainted posts, set 
in regular order, some large and tall, 
others short and small. The bodies of 
some of the dead may be there and the 
ashes of some more soldiers. Other 
bodies, hundreds of them, have had no 
burial, and the ashes of others of the 
dead, a handful for each, were sent to 


‘the homeland to rest in ancestral ceme- 


teries and to be cared for by the priests 
of the family temples. I saw later on in 
the fortress a priest who had in charge 
about five hundred four-inch cubic 
boxes, each of which held a piece of a 
bone of the dead. 

Just beyond the cemetery the train was 
stopped at the foot of Shoju San, the 
first fort east of the railway. Looking 
into the shallow trench close to the track 
I saw the skull of a Japanese soldier, a 
few bones ‘and his blue clothes. It was 
a gruesome sight, and I at first won- 
dered how the Japanese, who are so care- 
ful of and reverent toward their brave 
dead, could have left that body for dogs 
to eat. But when, a day or two later, I 
reached the deep trenches on the tops 
of the hills all thought of that solitary 
skull vanished at the sight of heaps upon 
heaps of mixed. Russian and Japanese 
bodies, just as they fell in the desperate 
and prolonged ‘charges of which the 
whole world knows. 

At the train my Japanese Y. M. C. A. 
companion and ‘I were met by a military 
attaché (for General Nishi had ‘kindly 
telegraphed our coming) and taken ‘in a 
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carriage to the former home of a Rus- 
sian General, where we were entertained 
during our stay of four days. In front 
of the house were a dozen or more Rus- 
sian guns, all the worse for contact with 
Shimose powder. In the house were two 
grand pianos in good tune, and the long 
dining hall wa’ encircled with tubs of 
flowering shrubs from southern islands 
and from Japan. Suites of rooms were 
luxuriously furnished. Like everything 
Russian, the house was built of stone 
and brick and materials made to endure 
for ages, one of many signs that Russia 
was only joking when she assured the 
world that she would withdraw from 
Manchuria in October, 1903. The Japa- 
nese, in speaking of these imposing 
dwellings that occupy conspicuous sites, 
especially in Dalny and Port Arthur, 
smilingly said: “They were a present 
to us from the Russians.” 

We went at once to the Naval Com- 
mander, Admiral Shibayama, with Ad- 
miral Ito’s letter of introduction, which, 
after the usual greetings, had the follow- 
ing words: 

“ The bearer, an American scholar, has per- 
mission from the Minister of War to visit 
Manchuria in the interests of Y. M. C. A. 
work among the soldiers. He is also per- 
mitted to visit the various battlefields. So far 
as is possible kindly grant him every facility 
for investigating everything he may desire to 
look into.” 


A launch was at once put at our dis- 
posal for visiting the half sunken war- 
ships and for going to that most interest- 
ing place, the narrow mouth of the har- 
bor, where so many ships were sunk. 
The thoroughness of the blocking work 
reminded me of a remark made by Mr. 
Ozaki, Mayor of Tokyo, in an address 
delivered last year in the capital. Said 
he: “ We believe in the open door every- 
where—except at Port Arthur.” It was 
indeed a rare privilege to look upon the 
sights of that harbor. And it was one 
of the saddest sights of my life to see 
those fatally wounded and torn battle- 
ships lying half over on their sides, with 
masts broken, smokestacks riddled with 
shot and shell, the decks ripped open, 
guns dismounted and machinery blown 
up. I went aboard the “ Pallada” and 
from the bridge took a photo of the 
dangling davits, the distorted iron work 
and the perforated ventilators. 
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Why did not these powerful battle- 
ships save Port Arthur from that hu- 
miliating surrender? It would seem as 
tho they might have kept the narrow 
mouth of the harbor open against the 
combined fleets of great nations—as tho 
they might have crippled Togo’s fleet 
and disputed with fair success the con- 
trol of the sea. But the officers of the 
fleet were cowards, was the explanation 
that Stoessel himself is said to have 
given. Stoessel and his men hated .the 
men of the navy, who, instead of fear- 
less and resourceful co-operation, idly let 
their giant ships be pounded to death by 
Japan’s eleven-inch shells. Had there 
been any such self-sacrificing and glow- 
ing loyalty and consciousness of right 
and harmony inside that fortress and 
harbor as were outside Japan never 
could have gotten in. Had Russia’s navy 
only contained a few Hiroses and their 
fortress been commanded by a general 
who lived without a fire in dead of win- 
ter that he might keep in touch with his 
soldiers, instead of a man warmed by a 
twelve-foot Russian stove and kept safe 
from the winds by double windows set 
in brick and mortar and comforted by 
pianos and dances, that Japanese army 
would have left ten times as many grave- 
yards as they now have on the outside of 
the line of fortifications. 

On the train a colonel remarked: “ It 
is our great good fortune that this war 
came on now, before we got caught in the 
luxurious living of the West. As it is, we 
can still live and fight on a handful of 
boiled rice once in twenty-four hours, as 
our ancestors did. But I doubt whether 
the next generation will be able to do it.” 
He spoke a positive truth there. No one 
can follow the wake of the Russian army 
without seeing the love of luxury on the 
part of the officers everywhere. “ They. 
would quicker buy a bottle of perfumery 
than a field glass,” said a prominent mer- 
chant. Without doubt their love of wine 
and women, of perfumery and dances 
and music and gambling cut the nerve 
of a soldier’s life. I do not willingly 
write this, for there are so many splendid 
Russian gentlemen and scholars in the 
army, taken as individuals. But they are 
caught in an evil environment of corrup- 
tion. 

In the harbor are three Red Cross 
ships, one of which is the famous three 
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funneled “ Kazan,” said to be the largest 
Red Cross floating hospital in the world. 
These were filled with sick and wounded 
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and Tiger’s Tail. The following is a 
map of the harbor as a Japanese officer 
sketched it for me: 
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Russians. “Is it right to capture Red 
Cross ships?” I asked an officer who 
was a student of political science at Yale 
and in Berlin. “The Red Cross is in- 
violable on land and sea,” he said; “ but 
these ships were captured with the Rus- 
sian navy under very doubtful circum- 
stances. They were frequently used to 
shelter the warships. Even after they 
anchored entirely apart in the shallow 
southern end of the harbor a provision 
ship anchored right behind them. We 
were skillful enough to sink that ship 
without injuring the hospital ships. 
Well, in all probability Russia will never 
get those ships.” 

The mouth of the harbor a little dis- 
tance away looks at first sight as tho 
fishermen had stuck down all sorts and 
sizes of posts and poles for fishing traps. 
A forest of masts with occasional fun- 
nels appears in every direction. Later I 
went to the top of Golden Hill and looked 
straight down on that semicircle of 
twenty-seven sunken ships, some quite 
visible, as they were but a few feet be- 
low the surface. Two steamers of about 
2,000 or 3,000 tons were accidentally run 
ashore exactly below the precipice on 
which I stood. They had barely missed 
getting into the very mouth. No open- 
ing large enough for even a small vessel 
was visible anywhere in that band of ob- 
structions that lapped both Golden Hill 


Then for three days we visited as 
much as possible of the ten-mile line of 
fortifications. I carried the map that 
Colonel Sato, who was in command of 
the Japanese artillery line, carried dur- 
ing the siege. It was impossible to visit 
the whole line and so I devoted myself 
to three of the strongest forts and the 
unfortified 203 Meter Hill, that is now 
even more renowned than any of its sis- 
ter hills. A carriage was provided which 
took us nearly to the top of Shojusan, 
and from there a military road runs for 
miles just under the edge of the hills 
and close to the fortifications. At the top 
of Shojusan it was not the fortifications 
that attracted attention, for the fort part 
was battered pretty much out of existence. 
But in one of those thirty feet deep 
trenches was a party of Chinese coolies 
digging out the bodies of Japanese and 
Russians, where they were buried on top 
of each other over ten feet deep, and I 
was taken, under the direction of a Japa- 
nese officer, to a place where two shallow 
holes received the contents of their flat 
bamboo baskets. “ This hole is for cre- 
mating Russians and this for Japanese, 
so far as we can distinguish them,” said 
the officer. He had antiseptic cotton in 
his nose, and I found it best to keep on 
the windward side of things. 

It is a pressing question with the living 
army what to do with the dead army and 
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how to clean up ready for the summer 
sun. The frozen corpses of winter under 
pressure of ceaseless battles may be 
thrown into trenches and hastily covered 
_with a little earth, but to leave things 
so for summer would be to invite a pesti- 
lence. That explains on the hills of 
Manchuria those scores of columns of 
smoke I saw wherever there had been a 
battle. All through Japan you see sim- 
ilar curling clouds of smoke on the 
mountain sides, but with a vastly differ- 
ent meaning. Here it means charcoal ; in 
Manchuria it means pyres. 

Passing the trench of the dead we en- 
tered the covered trenches, and at the 
door of one of these there must have 
been a terrible hail of bullets. By plac- 
ing my hand on the ground I covered 
about twenty rifle bullets, so thick were 
they at that gateway. I had permission 
to photograph, provided I would not 
take general views. Accordingly the 


most of these pictures illustrate the 
special points of interest. 

I learned a few days later that a fresh 
order was issued forbidding photographs 


of any kind. Moving on to the next fort, 
Niryusan, we saw the effects of the under- 
mining the Japanese so persistently did 
until they made the explosion that 
silenced their enemy’s strongest fort and 
left the guns and mountings and founda- 
tions in one huge wreck. Altho the Rus- 
sians had a trench twenty-five feet deep 
outlying that battery, the Japanese dug 
below it, and tho able to progress only a 
foot or two a day, they at last got be- 
neath the guns, with the result partly 
shown in the photograph. 

Shelter houses well placed and holes 
planked with thick, heavy timbers in the 
sides of the hills made good places of 
rest for the Russian soldiers, who fought 
well, but who finally lost heart through 
their incapable officers. A few Japanese 
soldiers guard the guns that remain on 
the hights lest the Chinese come and 
steal valuable parts of them; for the 
poor Chinaman has met with heavy 
losses and feels it right to take all he 
can of the spoils. Those of the baser 
sort dig up the bodies of the dead and 
search for coins and rings and watches. 
They pick up every bit of brass, so that 
it was impossible to find a single brass 
clip that Japanese use for holding to- 
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gether five bullets, while the Russian 
iron clips covered the ground. All valu- 
able relics are gone. By careful search 
I found two Russian bayonets and one 
Japanese bayonet, while pieces of broken 
shells were abundant everywhere, as 
were the steel holders of shrapnel and 
unexploded shells of various sizes, too 
heavy and too dangerous to carry away 
as souvenirs. One grassy section of the 
hill looked as tho it had suffered from 
violent smallpox, so thick were the holes 
made by the Japanese shells. 

In the midst of these scenes our guide 
called our attention to the barbarous wire 
entanglements just below the forts. 
Wherever these were it was impossible 
to make a successful charge. The pecu- 
liarity of those that skirted the outer 
trench on Niryusan was that the broad 
belt of tangled wire tied to posts a foot 
or two high was strung with empty tin 
cans—milk cans, beef cans, etc. made 
into cowbells by fastening in each a bul- 
let; so that any attempt to crawl through 
in the night would make a tinkling that 
would bring a deadly shower of bullets 
in that direction. 

At last, riding down the road over 
which General Stoessel used to make his 
rounds, one could but marvel at the sur- 
render of such a line of fortresses, with 
some 30,000 soldiers within, and at the 
difference between the men who con- 
quered and those who were defeated. I 
did not hear an unkind or contemptuous 
word about the Russians during the six 
weeks I was with the army, save at Port . 
Arthur, and then it was merely a word 
on the conduct of the officers, and even 
so, not for cowardice or inability, but for 
greed and selfish luxury. 

What a contrast with Japan’s soldiers 
in the case of prisoners alone! There 
are not 500 prisoners in the hands of 
Russians, while there are over 60,000 
Russians in Japan, besides the thousands 
of wounded still remaining in the Japa- 
nese hospitals of Manchuria. “Do 
Japanese ever surrender?” I inquired of 
one of the generals. He raised his eye- 
brows at the last word. “ Surrender? 
Occasionally a man is overpowered and 
captured before he can help himself, but 
surrender? No Japanese ever does that.” 

The same holds true of the navy. I 
met a sailor and asked him to what ship 
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he belonged: Smiling, he said he be- 
longed to none, as his ship had gone to 
the bottom. He went on to say that it 
was the “ Hatsuse,” that struck a mine 
off Port Arthur and in a twinkling the 
battleship sank with 800 marines aboard. 
Some 300 floated up and were eventually 
rescued. But as the Russian torpedo 
boats came steaming toward them the 
captain, floating on a plank, called out to 
all within hearing : “Let no man be taken 
prisoner. You have your knives. If not, 
bite out your tongues and sink! ” 

With such an army besieging that line 
of defenses by land, and with such a 
navy shutting off all help from the sea, 
there was nothing to do but surrender. 
And nearly three months later the officer 
in charge of the remaining Russian 
prisoners read me his daily report as 
follows: 

Port ArtHur, March 23, 1905. 
Russians still in hospitals 
Of this number those fully recovered... 
Total number of surgeons, nurses and 
Red Cross attendants 


Grand total in Port Arthur 
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Those who regain health and ability 
to serve as soldiers are treated as prison- 
ers of war and sent to Japan. The total 
thus sent to Japan was 7,911. But those 
who recover health, yet are by reason of 
wounds unable to serve as soldiers, are 
forwarded to Chefoo and passed over to 
the French Consul there. The total num- 
ber thus returned to Russia up to March 
23d was 2,916. 

A day or two later the train took us 
out to the fortress along the foot of 
Shoju, Niryu, and taller Bodai, all of 
whose sides were cut with a large portion 
of those 55 miles of trenches dug by 
Japanese. High up against the blue sky 
useless cannon projected here and there 
from the silent forts. The smoke of sev- 
eral funeral pyres was plainly visible on 
the hillsides. Men who had repeatedly 
seen Nogi’s headquarters leaned toward 
the windows to see his low, cheerless 
stone hut once more. And far off to the 
west loomed the double peaked 203 Me- 
ter Hill, visibly crowned with the simple 
signs that mark the dead in that burial 
ground. 

Kose, Japan, 


The Chicago Strike 


BY A TEAMSTER 


[The following article presents something of the life of the average teamster. 


The 


writer prefers not to have his name used.—Eprror.] 


FTER I had worked as cash boy 
when a little chap, left an or- 
phan, I improved my chances by 

becoming a grocer’s clerk. I had by that 
time grown to be quite a chunk of a 
lad, and my new job included the de- 
livery of goods with the grocer’s wagon. 
I took care of my horses and the barn 
and became very much attached to the 
animals. 

One of the horses was my particular 
pet. He would permit no familiarity 
from anybody but me. He knew me, my 
step and voice and would prance about 
in his stall when I came in the morning, 
lay back his ears and show his big, strong 
teeth in a way that to others would have 


been a danger signal but to me meant his 
morning salutation. I would go fear- 
lessly into his stall, pat his flank and 
shoulder and neck, ending by feeding him 
a lump of sugar. He sulked and was 
stubborn when driven by any one else, 
but for me would do anything I asked. 
He seemed to understand when I talked 
to him. I guess most horses must under- 
stand me, for they are all my friends. 

I worked for the grocer seven years; 
got up between 5 and 6 in the morning, 
looked after the horses, had my break- 
fast and was out with my wagon soon 
after 7. I frequently did not get through 
until 9 or 10 at night, but I liked the 
work and my employer was a good man. 
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He paid me $6 a week and boarded me. 
It was really the only home I had had 
since my .early boyhood, so when the 
grocer failed in business I felt as sorry 
over it as he did himself. 

I next got a job with a department 
store, first as helper and afterward as 
driver. About that time the teamsters 
formed a union and I became a charter 
member of the delivery wagon drivers’ 
branch. Through the influence of the 
union we got a regular scale of wages, 
the first year $12 a week and after two 
and a half years $15 a week as the mini- 
mum. We have nothing to do with the 
care of the horses. When a wagon is 
taken to the barn after the day’s work 
is finished the “ inside ” men take charge 
and we have nothing further to do until 
the next morning, when we find our 
teams hitched, ready waiting for us to 
start right out. 

I make one exception to the regular 
rule, however. I go to the barn a while 
before leaving time and personally grease 
my wagon. My reason for this is be- 
cause I want it to run without grinding. 
I have learned just what attention the 
wagon requires and I find I can do the 
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greasing more satisfactorily myself. After 
I have fixed it up the wheels run along 
easily and without “ catching.” <A driver 
gets to know his wagon, what it requires 
and what it can do, just as a locomotive 
engineer knows his engine. 

If there is a hitch anywhere he recog- 
nizes the cause of the trouble at once; so 
sensitive does a driver become to the 
smooth running of his wagon that he can 
actually tell the instant a boy catches hold 
of the tailboard as he drives along the 
street. That little additional drag is felt 
by the man on the seat just as certainly 
as it is by the horse in the shafts. 

The union not only regulated wages 
and working hours, but improved the 
class of men employed. We of the De- 
livery Wagons’ Union are under bonds, 
and on account of the responsibility at- 
tached to the work: we exercise care in 
admitting men to our organization. We 
frequently have the collection of C. O. D. 
bills, so it is to our own interest to have 
honest and reliable men. One man going 
wrong brings the whole organization into 
disrepute. I can see trouble ahead in 
getting back to our former standard 
when the strike ends. 
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Victim of an 


Now, about this strike. The teamsters 


of Chicago are subdivided into over fifty 


different unions. Each branch of the 
work has its separate organization. 
There are over 35,000 teamsters enrolled, 
and at the hight of the trouble something 
less than 10,000 drivers, helpers and 
boys became involved. If less than one- 
third of our number have been able to 
kick up all the fuss we are charged with, 
it is interesting to conjecture what might 
have been done if the entire number had 
taken an active part. 

The strike started to compel Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. to arbitrate the 
causes leading up to the walk-out of their 
garment workers. The teamsters, being 


a powerful organization, voted to help, 


the garment workers and to refuse either 
to haul from the boycotted firm or to de- 
liver goods to them. That naturally led 
to including in the boycott houses that 
insisted on their drivers delivering to 
strike-bound houses. Drivers for coal 
dealers, express companies, department 
stores, lumber firms and many wholesale 
houses were from time to time added to 
the boycott list. Ward & Co. would not 
yield to the demand for arbitration of 
the garment workers’ difficulty, claiming 


“ Acid Egg” 


that the workers left their employ volun- 
tarily nearly a year ago and that the 
places left vacant had been filled at once 
and in a satisfactory manner. As the 
strike progressed the garment workers’ 
grievance became rather lost sight of in 
the greater question of holding the team- 
sters’ unions together. 

Many things have occurred to hurt our 
side of the fight. I will not admit that 
all the things charged against us, direct- 
ly, are true, but at the same time I must 
admit that many, many things can have 
no defense. When the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation formed a teaming company and 
offered to put their men to work in the 
places of the strikers they brought to 
Chicago for that purpose a lot of non- 
union drivers, some of them pretty tough 
customers. The new drivers for coal 
teams were mostly negroes from Southern 
cities, and they had nerve to stay on their 
wagons in spite of persuasion to give up. 
Then some of the overzealous union 
drivers, assisted by sympathizers, who 
regarded force a~better argument than 
mere words, undertook to dispose of 
these strike-breakers. Every union 
driver conceived it to be his privilege, if 
not duty, to block the way of the 
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“scabs.” One thing led to another until 
stones and bricks were freely thrown at 
the imported drivers. The officers of one 
of the local unions took part in the forci- 
ble style of argument, and their arrest 
followed. 

It was charged in the hearing before 
the grand jury that a gang of fighters, 
known as an “ Educational Committee,”’ 
was employed to “do” certain drivers. 
A man would be spotted and when the 
chance came he would be attacked by the 
“ Educational Committee.” In some in- 
stances he would not recover from the 
beating, and in other cases he would be 
crippled for life. That sort of thing, of 
course, instead of doing our cause any 
good injured us with the public and 
caused discontent in our own ranks. 
Many of us are bitterly opposed to any 
such methods. 

It got so that a man really carried his 
life in his hands when he started out to 
drive a team for a boycotted firm, if he 
happened to come in contact with a 
crowd of these “educators” without 


being amply protected by a police guard. 


When the strike extended to the lum- 
ber drivers there was all sorts of trou- 
ble over in the West Side lumber dis- 
trict. A large number of the union 
drivers are Poles—Polaks, they are com- 
monly called—and they live in small 
houses in the vicinity. Their women 
are big and strong. It is no unusual 
sight to see one of these women carry- 
ing, with apparently little effort, a load 
of firewood or huge sack of coal that 
would stagger an ordinary man. They 
know but little English, but constantly 
are chattering in the strange lingo of 
their native land. When their husbands 
and sons left their jobs and a new set 
took their places those women at once 
took a hand in the effort to drive away 
the men they regarded as interlopers. 
They knew little if anything about any 
conflict between the unions and employ- 
ers. All that any one of them could 
understand was that a stranger sat on 
the lumber wagon that “belongs to my 
man.” That was not to be tolerated for 
a moment. Armed with heavy clubs 
they charged on the non-union drivers, 
and unless the police guard was strong 
enough to cope with infuriated amazons 
it went pretty hard with the drivers if 


the women got within reach of them 
with their clubs. 

In all the riotous scenes attending the 
strike there was nothing done even to 


. approach the fierceness of the attacks by 


these women. The police would charge 
upon them with drawn clubs, but hesi- 
tated when it came to rapping them 
over the head as they would have done 
in the case of dispersing a mob of men. 
The officers would content themselves 
with laying vigorous licks on the well- 
developed part of the muscular women’s 
anatomy presenting the most promising 
target, without accomplishing much more 
than drawing the “ fire” of the attacking 
party to themselves. Many a time 
drivers, policemen and bystanders would 
be compelled to flee pellmell before a 
mob of these women, flourishing clubs 
of enormous size. 

A favorite way to oppose the strike- 
breakers at the lumber yards was to set 
fire to their loads, A can of oil poured 
over the rear of the load and a lighted 
match did the work. In spite of the 
vigilance of the guards, the loads fre- 
quently would be set on fire, and, of 
course, the sight of a load of burning 
lumber soon attracted a big crowd. 

The attacks next hardest to handle by 
the police were those engaged in by 
school children. These young sympa- 
thizers soon picked up the spirit of law- 
lessness. At the public schools when a 
non-union driver brought a load of coal 
for the building the children, only too 
pleased to hgve a chance to yell and 
get into mischief, hooted at the drivers, 
finally going to the extent of throwing 
stones at them. It was only by the aid 
of parents that the police at last were 
able to put a stop to these outbreaks. 

But far the greatest blow our cause 
received was the discovery that some 
of our leaders were engaged in the most 
disreputable mode of life. They spent 
nights in low resorts and spent money 
freely in entertaining women of the 
vilest character. On top of all this it 
was openly charged that some of these 
officers had been receiving money from 
certain employers, either for the purpose 
of calling a strike or to settle one. The 
only offset to these damaging stories lay 
in the fact that the paying employers 
were equally to blame. 
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As already stated, many of us are 
opposed to violence and to the destruc- 
tion of property. I, for one, think the 
cause of unionism has received a blow 
that will take some time to recover from. 
These lawless acts were practiced by a 
bad element in our own ranks, I am sorry 
to say, but were largely participated in 
by a lot of hoodlums, who took advan- 
tage of conditions to defy the law. 
Teamsters are not all angels, any more 
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were thrown at horses at times, but it 
couldn’t have been done by teamsters. 

It has been said that driving a team is 
not a trade and that teamsters should 
not be classed as trade unionists. It 
may not be a trade in the sense that, 
say, carpenter work or printing is, but 
still a good teamster must possess cer- 
tain qualifications that every ordinary 
“laborer” does not possess. In our 
union a member must serve three years 














An Arrest 


than are all men engaged in other lines 
of work, but in our ranks we have some 
good law-abiding citizens, who will com- 


pare favorably with the best. We have 
been charged with things of which I 
feel sure none of us have been guilty. 
For instance, we have been charged 
with throwing acid on horses driven by 
non-union drivers. I would not be afraid 
to wager my life that no teamster worthy 
the name ever did such a dastardly 
thing. Why, we fairly love horses, and 
I know if anybody attempted to hurt 
my horses I would be down off my 
wagon in a jiffy with my coat off ready 
to fight. I cannot deny that acid “ eggs ” 


before he can receive the highest wages 
of the scale. He must read and write 
and know the city thoroughly. He 
must know what to do in an emergency 
if anything happens to his horse or 
wagon. His horse may pick up a nail, 
take sick, go lame, or show distress 
from any cause. If 'the driver is capa- 
ble he knows what to do for the time 
being. If the harness break, or the 
wagon meet with an accident, he must be 
able to patch up the one and make 
shift with the other. 

I heard of a non-union driver, during 
the early days of the strike, who broke 
a shaft by running into something way 
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out on the southside. When a crowd 
gathered around and laughed at his mis- 
hap, he seemed to be perfectly helpless. 
He simply took to his heels and left his 
wagon on the hands of his police guard. 
The officer had to tie up the shaft with a 
strap, take the outfit to a neighboring 
livery stable and telephone for another 
driver. I also heard that the darky 
driver had collected $40 on a C. O. D. 
before the accident. 

I refer to this incident to indicate the 


An Anglo-American 
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difference between trained and trusty 
drivers and pick-ups. 

From present indications the strike 
soon will be over. I am both sorry and 
glad—sorry that it was so badly man- 
aged, but glad that we will have the 
chance to get work again at living 
wages. I am quite sick of living on the 
“ benefit.” 

Some of us, most likely, will not get 
our old jobs back in a hurry, but then— 
‘ well, we'll have to make the best of it. « 

Cuicaco, ILL, 
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Navy 


BY PAUL MORTON 


S&CRETARY OF THE Navy 


HE Right Hon- 
orable Sir 
Charles W. 

Dilke in a_ recent 
article declares the 
real meaning of the 
remarkable changes 
in Great Britain’s 
naval policy to be that 
the present British 
Government is frank- 
ly and _ profoundly 
convinced that Great 
Britain will never 
again wage war with 
the United States. This feeling is shared 
by most Americans. A few prominent men 
of the United States have expressed their 
disapproval of a large American Navy 
by stating that it is unnecessary, ex- 
travagant and altogether undesirable; 
that by a policy of non-exportation of 
food products this country could force 
Great Britain and the other Powers of 
Europe to sue for peace in thirty days’ 
time, because the people of those coun- 
tries are our best customers and abso- 
lutely depend upon the United States 
for their food supply. 

To me this seems absurd, and, in my 
opinion, it will not be long before the 


* This is copyrighted in Great Britain and the 
United States. All rights reserved. 
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growth and develop- 
ment of industry in 
this country will make 
it almost impossible 
for us to furnish any 
considerable quantity 
of breadstuffs to for- 
eign countries. With- 
in the next twenty- 
five years we are quite 
likely to consume all 
we produce. In the 
meantime _ other 
sources of food supply 
in the world will have 
been so developed as to furnish substi- 
tutes for the present American exports; 
especially will Northwest British Amer- 
ica come to the front as a wheat raising 
country. 

To my mind the fact that Great Britain 
is our best customer makes it most im- 
portant that we should have a navy 
which in case of dire necessity might 
be used to protect mutual interests. The 
policy of non-exportation advocated by 
some of our distinguished citizens would 
be as detrimental to us as to those we 
undertook to punish, and in case Great 
Britain should become involved in war 
with any foreign Power it might be vital 
for this country to keep open the avenues 
of trade, and to do this it would be neces- 
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sary to call in the agency of an all- 
powerful American Navy. The senti- 
ment of the American people is now 
quite generally in favor of having a 
navy second only to that of Great Brit- 
ain, and the almost unanimous feeling 
in this country is that the English speak- 
ing people of the world together should 
have a combination navy that could hold 
its own against all the navies of other 
nations. The American Navy combined 
with that of Great Britain would be an 
absolute power in the world’s affairs. 

All serious differences which the 
United States may have hereafter with 
foreign countries will be settled either 
by arbitration or by battleships. Most 
great modern wars have been settled by 
navies. Even in the Civil War in Amer- 
ica the blockading of the Southern ports 
by the Union Navy, which prevented the 
people of the South from exchanging 
their cotton and other products for muni- 
tions of war, was an important factor in 
giving the North its final victory. More 
and more it is demonstrated by the 
Spanish-American War and the war be- 
tween Japan and Russia that the Power 
which controls the sea measures the 
Power which will control the earth. 

The American people are for peace. 
They think their greatest conquests are 
to be made in commerce. They deplore 
war. Their resources are great. They 
already furnish a large proportion of the 
surplus food to the world. However, 
they are not satisfied that their country 
should be considered only as the granary 
of the world. They want it to be re- 
garded as the world’s workshop, also. 
The wonderful resources of America, the 
ingenuity of the American people, their 
business instincts, their ability to work 
hard, all tend to make them ambitious 
to become the manufacturing people of 
the world, and with this in view they 
hope to do a share of the world’s com- 
merce commensurate with their wealth 
and resources. Neither will they be sat- 
isfied with making America the granary 
and the workshop, for the American 
people have ambitions along financial 
lines. It will not be many years before 
New York City has a population of ten 
million people, and the ambition of its 
financiers is to make it the counting- 
house of the world’s commerce. 
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_ Personally, I am an “ intense ” Amer- 
ican, but I believe in expansion. When 
I say expansion I do not necessarily mean 
an expansion of territory. I mean the 
internal expansion that is now going 
on in the United States. I believe in 
the expansion of our navy, of our po- 
litical influence, and the reason for alt 
this is that these things lead to expansion 
in commerce and finance. 

The American people feel their taxes 
probably less than any other nation. 
They are already the richest people in 
the world and rapidly growing wealth- 
ier. The money is not.being concen- 
trated in New York or any single 
financial center, but it is generally dis- 
tributed throughout the country. The 
agricultural classes never owned as 
much or owed as little as they do to-day. 
In brief, the American people as a na- 
tion are in a position to pay for anything 
they want,easilyand without adding per- 
ceptibly to their burdens. This is shown 
not only in the annual appropriations 
and the building of the navy, but in the 
building of such enterprises as_ the 
Panama Canal, the devotion of $25,000,- 
000 to irrigation, and other stupendous 
undertakings which have been brought 
about without a perceptible increase in 
the per capita burden-of taxation. 

It is not necessary for us to have a 
navy as large as that of England, but I 
stand emphatically for a navy second 
only to that of England. I believe in 
a navy of such fighting force that it 
will discourage any other nation from 
desire to engage the United States in 
warfare. I believe in a navy so formid- 
able that it will preserve peace; a navy 
so well prepared for war at all times 
that war wil: never come. My concep- 
tion of the American Navy can be stated 
in three words—construction, instruction 
and destruction. I believe we should 
build as good ships as anybody. I be- 
lieve they should be first-class in every 
particular. I believe they should be as 
well armored and their guns should be 
as. large and that each ship should have 
as many guns as the best battleship of 
any other nation. 

I know that our officers are just as 
gallant, just as brave, just as skilled as 
the officers of any other navy. I believe 
that our officers are the best educated 
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men of their class in the world. I know 
that our enlisted men are now nearly all 
American born. I know that they are 
the best clothed, the best sheltered, the 
best fed and the best paid men of any 
navy in the world, and I believe if war 
ever comes, which God forbid, when 
fight we must, our officers and our men 
will fight as well as, if not better than, 
the men of any other navy. 

The navies of Great Britain, of Ger- 
many and of France are supplemented 
by a large merchant marine, which up 
to the present time we are without. I 
believe in the upbuilding of our mer- 
chant marine. I believe that exporting 
as we do more goods in tonnage than 
any other nation of the earth, we should 
own and operate more ships. Our great- 
est weakness in transportation is on the 
seas. We must devise some way to show 
the world that we can triumph in the 
carriage of freight by water in the same 
manner as we have on land. 

The United States will in time logical- 
ly and inevitably become the most pow- 
erful nation in the world. This will be 
due to geographical position and extent 
of country, diversified resources, enor- 
mous natural wealth, the composite and 
alert character of the population and 
also to the fact that the tax resisting 
power of the American people has as 
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yet been encroached upon to but slight 
degree and promises in the future to 
become almost inexhaustible. The ful- 
fillment of such a destiny as this will 
be advanced or retarded in direct ratio 
to the expansion of the naval power of 
the country. 

England is now the greatest naval 
Power in the world and probably will 
remain so for many years to come. Her 
people are so accustomed to regard naval 
expenditure as a necessity that no com- 
plaint is made of taxation for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a supreme position. 
The United States is the only country 
which has or can secure the money in 
the immediate future required to build 
up a naval Power approximating that 
of England. 

With the navies of the two countries 
large enough when combined to con- 


stitute an unquestioned authority in the 


affairs of the world, it would not only be 
a matter of sympathy between English 
speaking peoples or self interest in the 
maintenance of international markets to 
prevent war, but there would be a possi- 
ble moral obligation resting in the 
possession of this power, which would 
be as compelling in bringing about united 
action for peace throughout the world 
as any need for self protection. 
WasuincrTon, D, C. 
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Liberty Bell 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


Au, here is our Liberty Bell, 
Paraded in pride of old! 

I would that my tongue could dwell 
In the turbulent times she tolled. 


I would it were mine to reveal, 
In a reverent rage of song, 
The secrets her sibyls conceal 
And the motley and militant throng. 


Forgetful of things that be, 
I turn to the long-ago— 
To the years ere men were free 
And the world moved on but slow; 


To the days of ruffle and wig 
And leathern-apron and hose; 
Of flint-lock, horn and brig, 
And the spirit that went with those. 


My mind is peopled of courts 
And powder and silk and sword; 
The hound and the falcon sports, 
And pride of lady and lord. 


I witness the hurrying groups 
To the hall of the prophet’s light, 
And the red and the rags of troops 
In the dim-lit streets of night. 


But thou, old Liberty Bell, 
Attuned to the patriot shout, 

Didst ring for a tyrant’s knell, 
And ring till Freedom was out! 


Now loud shall Liberty sing 
Te Deums around her shrine— 
And nations bent shall bring 
Their altars unto thine! 
PHILADELPHIA, 





The Americanization of Paris 
BY ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


LMr. Ford is a newspaper man who has traveled pretty much everywhere in quest 


of news. 


ONDON, once the headquarters of 
Americans abroad, has yielded 
place to Paris. The keen-eyed, 

cautious Yankee merchant has taken a 
hand at fleecing his fellow countrymen in 
foreign lands, and Paris, a day nearer all 
Europe than “dear old Lunnon,” is be- 
coming the home of our foreign branch 
houses, while the newly established 
Mediterranean steamship lines divert an 
enormous traffic from ever reaching 
England, so that as the Americanization 
of London ebbs the Americanization of 
Paris becomes a fact accomplished. 

The grand boulevards are as typically 
American to-day as is upper Broadway. 
The great fashion bazars are largely 
American, as are all the gorgeous shoe 
emporiums. Even the Latin Quarter 
has succumbed, and Macmonnies’ Bac- 
chante, rejected by Boston, occupies the 
place of honor in the Jardin de Luxem- 
bourg. Upon the outer boulevards the 
cakewalk has superseded the cancan, 
and the once naughty Moulin Rouge has 
become the home of harmless American 
musical comedy, while at the Grand 
Opera House, from which radiates all 
Paris, Jane Noriah, an American singer, 
is the favored prima donna, who reigns 
supreme over the hearts of Frenchmen 
and Americans alike. 

A day in the life of a twensieth cen- 
tury Frenchman in Paris is but the diary 
of successive American conquests that 
begin when he is awakened in the morn- 
ing by a Connecticut alarm clock and 
ends with his retirement at night to his 
Yankee folding bed, the adoption of 
which has introduced to Parisian life the 
modern “ Harlem” flat... The once gay 
Parisian has also become acquainted with 
the American full length bathtub, and it 
is said that he is really learning to enjoy 
our breakfast foods, the energetie com- 
pounders of which delight io disfigure 
his walls with their original advertising. 
Over his “ breakfast food ” and coffee he 


He has written a good deal about Manchuria and the Far Bast.—Ep1Tor.] 


reads a paper printed on an American 
press, looks at his Yankee dollar watch 
and hurries out to catch the American 
motor car that takes him to his office, 
where he sits all day at a desk made in 
Cincinnati, dictates letters to a stenog- 
rapher educated in the only school of 
typewriting in Paris, an American one, 
and signs his name to her work with a 
fountain pen from New Haven. When 
he goes home to dinner it is to find that 
American chilled beef has invaded that 
sacred precinct, and, owing to the un- 
precedented failure of the fruit crop of 
France, luscious pears from California 
are served as dessert, while even his wine 
is blended with fiery American claret to 
give it that biting taste calculated to 
reach the jaded palate of a Frenchman. 
Should he attend the theater of an even- 
ing there is “ The Belle of New York” 
in French at the .reformed Moulin 
Rouge, or should he be sick after his 
American wine there are American doc- 
tors a plenty in Paris, and American 
remedies are the fad. A solitary Ameri- 
can candy store exists where the gay 
Parisian may treat an after-theater party 
to ice cream soda and home-made mo- 
lasses candy, while the largest business 
signs in all Paris are those of the far- 
famed “ Dentaire Americain.” Well or 
ill, the Parisian of to-day is dependent 
on American aid, and at his death, if he 
be a prudent man, insured in any one of 
the three largest life companies in 
France, his widow will receive a dowry 
from American pockets. 

To the American life insurance com- 
panies belongs the credit of paving the 
way for a welcome to all kinds of Yankee 
enterprise in Paris. A New Yorkcompany, 
after moving its head European. house 
from London to Paris, rapidly built up a 
Continental business that now amounts 
to one franc for every dollar the home 
company has underwritten in America. 
Two other American life insurance com- 
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panies followed the example of the New 
York pioneer and began investing their 
surplus in Paris real estate, which they 
are now beginning to improve. The life 
insurance building on the Boulevard 
des Italiens is externally the most beauti- 
ful business structure in Paris, while in- 
ternally it is the most sumptuous office 
building in the world. A dozen electric 
elevators carry visitors to the various 
offices, where over three hundred young 
Frenchmen are being trained in the 
Yankee methods of doing business, and 
here the Americanizing of Paris may be 
studied comprehensively. 

The “spread eagle” citizen of our 
glorious Republic will be somewhat 


shocked to learn, perhaps, that the life 
insurance companies pursue a conserva- 
tive policy that permits them to adopt 
many French customs which they assimi- 
lated in the Americanizing process. 

The Frenchman is seldom punctual, 
but he is saving of everything but time. 
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A law was laid down by the superintend- 
ent of the Yankee insurance company 
that any clerk or workman reporting for 
work after the regular hour would be 
discharged, and there was a bitter protest 
from the French employees, several of 
whom were prompt to lose their posi- 
tions. Next an ironclad rule was made 
that not a scrap of paper was to be 
wasted or misused, and the cry that went 
up from the American clerks could be 
heard even beyond the pale of foreign 
settlement in Paris. 

Then the system of one foreman to 
each three workmen was broken up, and 
every Frenchman not willing to be indi- 
vidually responsible for his work was dis- 
charged. It went hard with men who had 
never worked save under the eye of a 
sub-master; but with the dead wood 
chopped away the American managers 
could afford to put in operation another 
imported idea. It was announced that 
every employee must thereafter accom- 
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An American Life Insurance Building Deccrated by France and Relieved from Taxes Because It Is the 
Most Perfect Modern Office Building in Europe 

















The American Head of a Yankee Insurance Company in Paris in His Office, the Most Luxurious in the 


World, Fitted Out with American Furniture and Fixtures. 


This picture was taken a few days be- 


fore he received the Cross of the Legion of Honor mm recognition of his services to France as a 
reformer of business methods and the instigator of the Saturday half holiday for French workmen. 
The flashlight was made by the leading photographer of Paris, an American who uses American 


cameras 


plish a full week’s work in five and one 
half days, as it was the intention of the 
company to close its offices every Satur- 
day at noon. At present this plan is not 
only working well, but is spreading from 
the American firms in Paris to those 
purely French. The process of amalga- 
mating French thrift with American 
rush is noticed the moment one enters 
the model office building of Paris. No 
starter stands before the elevators, nor is 
there any one within.to pull the rope and 
carry the passenger to his floor. Instead 
the visitor enters alone, the doors close 
after him automatically, and as he seats 
himself the car ascends. A touch on the 
numbered buttons before him will cause 
his car to stop at the floor indicated, 
where the doors open and the electric 
current is turned off; not a volt wasted, 
no needless employee to pay, yet the man 
of business is carried swiftly and safely 
to the offices of the company and a prac- 
tical demonstration given of how the 


American in Paris combines the thrifti- 
ness of the French with the enterprise 
of the Yankee, to his own profit and the 
comfort of all concerned. 

Even in habits of living the American 
in Paris is apt to adapt himself in part 
to the ways of the Frenchman. I once 
asked for a drink of water in the great 
American office building. The Vice- 
President of the company stood aghast, 
while another of the head officials per- 
sonally superintended the search for a 
glass of drinking water. It was not to 
be had, yet three hundred French and 
American employees lunched daily in a 
large room in the basement ; but they one 
and all drank wine, and so did the offi- 
cers of the company. In fact it is the 
proud ‘boast of an American express 
company near the Opera House that it 
alone possesses the one solitary ice cooler 
in all Paris. This seems hard to believe, 
but certain it is that Russian visitors who 
drop in with their American friends in- 
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variably turn the cock and rinse their 
hands @ Ja Russe, for in Slavonic lands 
water cans, exactly resembling our cool- 
ers, are found at every railway station 
and are used only for purposes of ablu- 
tion. Even in the everyday matter of 


footwear a compromise has been made. 
The French prefer the perfect fitting 
elastic American machine-made shoe, but 
they cannot reconcile their ideas of thrift 


with the purchase of shoes made in 
America with soles of chemically tanned 
leather not three months off the cattle. 
These soles are delightfully pliable, but 
they wear out before the uppers, whereas 
the French soles, seasoned for years, 
seem to last for all time, and so it is that 
the French village of workers making 
shoes by Yankee machinery utilize home- 
tanned leather for soles, with the conse- 
quent result that both Frenchmen and 
Americans in Paris prefer them, in spite 
of their inevitable stiffness, to the im- 
ported article. The subject is often dis- 
cussed in Paris, and the only consolation 
the average American can usually ex- 
tract from the argument is that, after all, 
the best French shoes, even if made in 
France, are put together by American 
machinery. 

Even the American daily papers pub- 
lished in Paris have become Latinized, 
while the great Paris journals have 
shown quite an Americanlike desire to 
swallow their smaller rivals and become 
puffed up. The French newspapers, 
however, still seem primitive when 
viewed from across the Atlantic. Altho 
they seek to approach our methods their 


attempts are more ludicrous than ef- 
fective. 

It is the fashion nowadays for French 
editors to send their copy to be set up by 
the American company operating the 
linotype machines. Here the publisher 
calls for the forms or has them run off 
in the same establishment, and merely 
receives the papers for distribution. 
Passing in the neighborhood of the 
Bourse one afternoon and hearing the 
click, click, click of the American type- 
setting machine at work nearby, I 
dropped into the building whence 
the sounds proceeded, only to fall upon 
as unique a situation as it has been my 
lot to encounter in any foreign land. At 
a score of American linotype machines 
sat as many French girls, typewriting 
away for dear life, molding the news 
of Paris in Yankee forms. I had stum- 
bled upon the composing room of half 
the daily papers of Paris. Here the 
widely divergent views of Le Gawulois 
and the Radical were being set up side 
by side by two French girls, who should 
they carelessly accept a wrong slip of 
copy might set Paris by the ears. 
Imagine the eight leading morning news- 
papers of New York using one common 
composing room, with the possibility of 
a lurid murder sensation prepared for a 
saffron journal in the rush and confusion 
of the small hours finding its way into the 
columns of some demure family journal 
that prides itself on setting forth only 
“the news that’s fit to print,” and you 
have the dramatic possibilities that the 
Americanization of the Paris press may 
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bring forth of a fine morning in the gay 
French capital. 

Even at night American ideas are 
sometimes a disturbing element in Paris. 
From time immemorial it has been the 
custom of the French storekeeper to shut 
up shop at night and enjoy himself else- 
where. One evening an American 
phonograph company startled the Boule- 
vard des Italiens with a display of elec- 
tric lights that was little short of prodi- 
gal. It was spread eagle run riot. Every 
window from garret to basement was a 
blaze of electricity. Gendarmes had to 
force passages through the crowds that 
all but mobbed the parlors to get within 
and help to swell withtheirtwo sou pieces 

in the slot—the receipts of the keen 
Yankees that week after week amounted 
to $500 a day. Other American con- 
cerns, however, soon took to the same 
form of advertising, forcing the thrifty 
French to fall into line, until now the 
boulevard of an evening resembles noth- 
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ing so much as the Rialto of Broadway 
on a gala night, and the electric light 
signs have lost their attractiveness to the 
surging Paris mobs. 

It is of interest to note that the phono- 
graph, which brought about the modern 
methods of street window lighting now 
in vogue in Paris, is an invention claimed 
by both France and America. Further- 
more, it was French money, the Volta 


prize of $10,000 awarded to Prof. Alex. 


Graham Bell for his invention of the 
telephone, that was used to perfect the 
phonograph. The American inventor lit- 
tle dreamed that the speaking machine 
would revolutionize evening traffic on the * 
boulevards of Paris long before it ful- 
filled its intended mission of revolution- 
izing the world’s methods of business 
correspondence. 

Not only in the lighting of the streets 
have Yankee ideas in the use of electric- 
ity been utilized in Paris. The Thom- 
son-Houston installations were the first 
to provide power to operate electric cars 
in the French capital. Yankee motors 
are still in the lead in the streets of Paris, 
and when our American Consul recently 
purchased what he believed to be the 
most perfect model of the French auto- 
mobile obtainable it was only to discover 
that the “ guaranteed perfect” electric 
storage battery and machinery was an 
importation entire from America. So 
that, first and last, we seem to find favor 


The American Trolley in the Streets of Paris 
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Boulevard des Italiennes, Near the Opera House. 
ized street window lighting in Paris. 
Paris clerks have been taught stenography. 


in the eyes of the French as their 
superiors in the construction of electrical 
equipment of every kind, and they, in- 
stead of becoming jealous, merely insist 
upon our making up their deficiencies, 
even if we have to build factories about 
Paris to supply the French demand for 
our high grade machinery. 

Much might also be said about the in- 
fluence of Americanarchitectureon the re- 
building of Paris—hotels that, patterned 
after our famous Fifth avenue hostel- 
ries, rival the originals; office buildings 
and apartment houses duplicating our 
own familiar structures, and private resi- 
dences, such as the Castellane marble 
palace, that was brought piecemeal from 
the quarries of these United States to be 


An American phonograph 
Next door is a Yankee typewriter concern where hundreds of 


company bas revolution- 


American stores predominate in this district 


placed on the Champs Elysées. But a 
few closing remarks concerning our 
complete commercial conquest of the 
heart of Paris will suffice to demonstrate 
the possibilities of American enterprise 
and investment in recreating the Paris 
of the future, where business will per- 
haps some day be placed at least on an 
equal footing with pleasure. 

As mariners box the compass, so 
Americans study Paris by first learning 
to box the Opera House. To the north 
is the Boulevard Haussmann, that grave- 
yard of American banks; northeast by 
north is Rue Gluck, where our fashion- 
able tailors locate their Paris branches; 
northeast is a view of the Rue Lafayette, 
where the American shoe machinery trust 
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holds forth, while due east is Rue 
Meyerbeer, with its great gold sign of an 
American dental parlor running across a 
building fully a block in length. South- 
east by east, on Rue Halevy, is the Paris 
home of an American life association, 
while southeast by south, at the corner of 
the Boulevard des Capucines, is the 
spread eagle sign of a Chicago daily pa- 
per that occupies the old quarters of La 
Press, from which editor Boulanger made 
his escape from a Paris mobthat thronged 
the Place de l’Opéra and wished to 
make him Emperor. The magnificent 
buildings surrounding the Place de 
l’Opéra and facing the Opera House are 
all either owned by American firms or 
occupied in part or whole by distinctively 
American agencies.’ Next to the Chicago 
Daily News offices are the various type- 
writer and phonograph exhibitions. A 
branch of the New York Life Insurance 
Company occupies the building between 
the Boulevard des Capucines and the 
Rue du Quatre Septembre. A French 


bark owns the building at the corner of 
the Avenue de |’Opéra, but it leases out 
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a part to a company that supplies France 
with 2,000,000 tons of American coal 
annually. Adjoining is the block occu- 
pied by the European headquarters of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
Tiffany’s Paris store, the American Con- 
sul and a number of Yankee firms, while 
across the avenue is the leading book 
store of Paris, Brentano’s branch of his 
New York establishment; the Herald’s 
Paris edition building and Cook’s Tourist 
offices at the corner of Rue de la Paix. 
This and the Grand Hotel across the 
way on the Boulevard des Capucines, 
with only the block recently purchased 
by the Equitable Life Company between, 
are the chief Paris headquarters for 
most American travelers abroad. The 
American bar of the Grand Hotel is just 
southwest of the Opera House, while due 
west is Rue Auber, where American op- 
ticians now teach the French how to per- 
fect spectacles and opera glasses. North- 
west by west is the extensive building of 
the American Express Company, once 
burglarized by American burglars with 
American tools that excited the wonder 
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and admiration of the Paris police; and 
so the center of Paris, the wonderful 
Opera House, is boxed by the American, 
and could the superb voice of the Yankee 
prima donna who sings within penetrate 
the massive marble walls it would fall 
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upon more American than French ears 
in this Yankee quarter in the heart of 
Paris, for the Americanization of the gay 
French capital has begun here and ex- 
tends everywhere. 

New Yor« Crry. 


Shintoism in America 
BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


{Mrs. Harper represented the United States as delegate and speaker at the Inter- 
national Council of Women in London in 1899, and again at Berlin in 1904, and is fully 


conversant with matters pertaining to organizations of women. 


In our editorial columns 


we bave something further to say on this kind of Shintoism.—Ep1Tor. ] 


with Japan possesses an unusual in- 
terest, we are led to inquire what 

is the leading force that has produced 
this remarkable race, and we are told 
that it is Shintoism, the national religion, 
the supreme doctrine of patriotism. 


] UST now, when everything connected 


Heretofore, when things Japanese have 
had only our superficial attention, we 


have rather contemptuously referred to 
this religion as “ ancestor worship,” but 
now that we are looking deeper we find 
that what it really signifies is “ worship 
of the way of divine ancestry.” As 
President David Starr Jordan felicitous- 
ly expresses it: “ The spirit of living so 
that ancestors will not be ashamed of 
their descendants.” There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between these two 
interpretations. 

What is the status of American Shin- 
toism? It must be admitted that in the 
worship of either our divine ancestry or 
their divine ways we have been decidedly 
lax. Nothing existed which possibly 
could have been considered as an “ offi- 
cial” recognition until a few years ago, 
when an organization was formed of the 
“Sons ” of ancestors who fought in the 
War of the Revolution. This, however, 
was a mere cult which did not approach 
the dimensions of a “ national religion ” 
until reinforced by the founding of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
As all of our other religions are kept 
alive by the efforts of women, it is natu- 
ral that this one should prove no excep- 
tion. It came into being in 1890 under 


most favorable auspices, not opposed 
and ridiculed by men, as so many asso- 
ciations of women had been, but by the 
urgent wish and effort of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. Its announced 
object, “To perpetuate the memory of 
the spirit of the men and women who 
achieved American Independence,” an- 
tagonized nothing and nobody. No 
newspaper would dare in ribald fashion 
to criticise a society organized for such 
a purpose—it would be like casting con- 
tumely upon the American Eagle. Men 
in general were rather glad to have 
women relieve them of an obvious duty 
which they had. sadly neglected and 
would likely continue to neglect. Here 
was a field in which the Southern women 
could work with the Northern to the 
glorification of a common ancestry. 
Here was a grand opportunity to exploit 
one’s ancestors, a desire which is strong 
in the average woman. The early preju- 
dice against women’s organizations had 
been conquered, but many women still 
held aloof because the objects of those 
already existing—to improve the mind 
or reform something—did not appeal to 
them in the slightest. The devotees of 
the church had found some outlet for 
their activities in missionary societies, 
which encountered no opposition so long 
as they were only an “annex” and turned 
over their funds to the men’s societies. 
But there yet remained a large class of 
women thoroughly imbued with the mod- 
ern club spirit, but not interested in sav- 
ing the heathen or willing to enter any 
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organization which savored of the 
“ strong-minded,” either in literary ef- 
fort or the consideration of vital ques- 
tions. 

To all of these the Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
presented the open door, and through it 
they poured in companies, battalions, 
regiments. When the wife of a Presi- 
dent of the United States consented to 
stand at its head its social status was 
fixed and the rush to get in became 
greater. Society leaders in various parts 
of the country began to organize chap- 
ters, and women who were not in “ so- 
ciety ” saw here an opportunity to stand 
on the ragged edge at least. The adop- 
tion of high-sounding official titles— 
president-general, vice-presidents-gen- 
eral, and so on through the list of thirty 
officers—the declaration that only 
women of the best social position should 
fill these offices, and the establishment 
of a little aristocracy in Washington, 
known as the “ National Board,” com- 
pleted the magnificent structure; and the 
increasing haste of women to get within 
reminded one of the crowds around a 


circus tent when the band inside begins 
to play and the roar of lions and trum- 
peting of elephants are heard through 


the canvas. Shintoism was fashionable. 

The contemplation of all this fills us 
with amusement, contempt or anger, ac- 
cording to our temperament ; but admira- 
tion begins when we examine the really 
excellent work these women have done 
in carrying out the objects of their so- 
ciety, the long neglected historic places 
which they have marked with tablets and 
monuments, the ancient buildings they 
have secured, restored and preserved 
from destruction, the records they have 
hunted up and made permanent, the 
celebrations of Revolutionary anniver- 
saries they have established, their valu- 
able services in the Spanish American 
War, the spirit of patriotism and the 
love of the flag they have put into action. 

But in a little while the societies west 
of the Alleghenies who had no “ historic 
spots ” began to grow restive. They had 
nothing concrete to expend their en- 
ergies on, and it is hard to keep up en- 
thusiasm over abstractions. Then came 
like an inspiration the idea of Continental 
Hall, a great building with an audi- 


torium, a museum for Revolutionary 
relics, a library for historical works, the 
offices of the national organization, etc. 
On this proposition the chapters all 
agreed—almost the only instance—and 
for the past thirteen years there has been 
a most heroic effort to build this hall. 
Many who during these years have been 
exasperated and humiliated to the ex- 
treme by various discreditable perform- 
ances have frequently said: “ Every- 
thing shall be forgiven if they will com- 
plete this hall, that it may stand forever 
as an achievement of woman.” 

To one who is familiar with the many 
organizations of women and the splendid 
things they have accomplished the proud 
assumption of superiority on the part of 
this one seems inexcusable, but this is 
partly because it knows only its own 
work and therefore cannot have any just 
sense of its proportion. When its mem- 
bers were bringing every possible in- 
fluence to bear on Congress to secure 
one of the Government reservations in 
Washington as a site for Continental 
Hall and I was appealed to by a vice- 
president-general I asked, “Are you 
willing that the Woman’s Relief Corps 
or any other patriotic organization 
should also have a reservation here for 
a hall?” 

“No,” was the answer, “the case is 
entirely different with us.” 

At another time one of the National 
Board says to me: “ It seems as if our 
chapters are almost drained dry for Con- 
tinental Hall and we have been thinking 
of calling on other organizations of 
women to help us out. What do you 
think of the plan?” 

“Well,” I said, “ there isn’t a suitable 
place in Washington for a woman’s con- 
vention and yet the Council of Women, 
the W. C. T. U., the Suffragists and 
many others like to hold their’ meetings 
here. They might be glad to contribute 
if they could have their conventions in 
the hall, even if they had to rent it.” 

“We wouldn’t think of such a thing,” 
was the hasty answer. 

The ground was finally bought for 
$55,000, a beautiful location facing The 
Mall; about $5,000 was spent on archi- 
tects and $1,000 on incidentals; nearly 
$29,000 on a foundation and not quite 
$75,000 on the building. It was suffi- 
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ciently inclosed to permit the holding of 
the Congress there last April, but it must 
be confessed that the auditorium in size 
and arrangement was a decided disap- 
pointment. The outside of the structure 
promises to be very handsome, and it is 
expected that the hall when completed 
will cost $500,000. Of this amount, in 
thirteen years of most strenuous effort, 
$215,000 has been raised. The Con- 
gress voted not to put a mortgage on the 
building, so it is difficult to see how it 
is to be finished unless somebody with a 
great deal of money, “ tainted ” or other- 
wise, comes to the rescue. But here, 
again, one must admire the pluck and 
energy of these women, for every one 
of the 140 members of this committee 
has worked as hard for this hall as if 
she were making a home for herself, 
while the “ Daughters” ‘in all parts of 
the country have brought in every dollar 
they could earn or beg or acquire in any 
manner. 

One must admire also the wonderfully 
businesslike -way in which the affairs of 
the organization are conducted at the 
large headquarters in Washington; and 
yet, when one considers that all of the 
officers contribute their services, one 
questions whether there may not be some 
extravagance to bring the actual office 
expenses up to nearly $18,000 a year and 
other expenses connected with the so- 
ciety to a total of more than $38,000. 

It is, however, when one who ap- 
proves of genuine Shintoism views the 
annual Congress of the D. A. R. that she 
is reduced to actual despair. Year after 
year many of us attending as delegates 
have hoped for better things, only to be 
disappointed, and the last was no im- 
provement on its thirteen predecessors. 
When one sees in the mind’s eye the 
grand, old snowy crowned head of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and the strong, noble 
face of Susan B. Anthony, and recalls 
their years of struggle and martyrdom 
to secure for women the right to hold 
public meetings and speak from the plat- 
form, and then beholds in this Congress 
to what this right has degenerated, it is 
heartbreaking. If the body were com- 
posed of ignorant women who had had 
none of life’s advantages there might be 
some excuse, but, on the contrary, its 
members are educated, traveled, well- 
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gowned, socially prominent, high in 
church standing—the picked women, so 
to speak ; and yet they make of this Con- 
gress a by-word and a reproach, a per- 
formance which the public goes to see 
as it would a vaudeville show at the the- 
ater. If it ended here it might be en- 
dured, but it compels the whole cause of 
woman to be held in contempt. It is in 
vain one calls attention to all other con- 
ventions of women—the great Interna- 
tional Councils, the Suffragists, the 
W. C. T. U., the Federation of Clubs— 
as orderly and dignified as the United 
States Senate. Nobody will listen, no- 
body will remember; they only point to 
this Congress and say, “ Behold the un- 
fitness of woman for public life!” 
People lose sight entirely of the excel- 
lent work the organization really has 
done and is doing, and see only this un- 
disciplined and irresponsible body of 
delegates, the great majority selected 
merely because of their ability to pay 
their own expenses. 

This is the first organization of women 
that ever had a backing of men. It is the 
first and only one that ever was used as 
a political machine, if we except the 
W. C. T. U., which was for a while a 
prop for the Prohibition Party. From 
the beginning it has been directed by 
men; it is so still, and the hand of Esau 
may be detected in most of the acts 
which have brought it into disrepute. 
There is much encouragement in the fact 
that a large portion of the 42,000 mem- 
bers resent this condition, and, altho they 
have been powerless to prevent it, they 
would not be driven out of the society. 
Women on the floor of the Congress 
again and again have shown themselves 
fine parliamentarians, able debaters, fear- 
less and honest, but they have had about 
as much chance as a sound-money, pro- 
tective-tariff Democrat in recent cam- 
paigns. The last election of officers rep- 
resented a revolt. In the language of 
politics it was the triumph of democracy 
over aristocracy, of the masses over the 
classes. It was the answer of forty more 
than half of the delegates to the dictum 
of the governing powers that no woman 
ever should be elected president whose 
husband did not hold a high official posi- 
tion, that none should ever be taken 
from the floor of the house. The elec- 
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tion expressed the spirit of fair play, of 
a square deal, in a majority of the dele- 
gates. 

Hope springs eternal, and this society 
is worth keeping alive. There is good 
fighting stock in it, but it is undisciplined 
and some courts-martial are needed. 
After all the “historic spots” are 
marked and everybody has a monument 
and Continental Hall is finished there 
will still be many vital matters needing 
attention toward which these trained 
combatants can direct their energies, and 
this they will have to do or perish in an 
ignoble contest over small things. 

It will not be absolutely necessary for 
this society to continue in order to keep 
patriotism alive, as there are a number of 
other patriotic organizations of women. 
Of these the Woman’s Relief Corps 
alone has about 150,000 active members. 
It has instituted patriotic teaching and 
the salute to the flag in the public schools 
and made the observance of Flag Day 
general. The W. R. C. Home for army 
nurses and widows of veterans, built at a 
cost of $200,000, is one of its memorials, 
and it maintains homes for veteran sol- 
diers in several States. Without its 
financial assistance the Grand Army of 
the Republic could not exist. It spends 
annually about $16,500 on Memorial 
Day for the decoration of soldiers’ 
graves. During the past twenty-two 
years it has raised and expended in relief 
work nearly $3,000,000. 

There are also the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, about 30,000 of 
them, who have expended many thou- 
sands of dollars in humane and chari- 
table work for the veterans of the Civil 
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War and their families, and who labor 
earnestly to perpetuate the memory of 
the heroic dead and teach patriotism to 
the rising generation. The National Al- 
liance of the Daughters of Veterans con- 
tinues this great work. The United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, with 500 
branches and 25,000 members, perform 
these same high and holy duties through- 
out the Southern States. The Daugh- 
ters of 1812 preserve the records of the 
brave soldiers of that struggle and have 
a care for the few survivors. 

All of these can be safely trusted not 
to let practical patriotism die out in the 
United States, and yet, in addition to 
their noble work, there is a distinct place 
in our national existence for the specific ° 
functions of the Society of the D. A. R. 
which we have faith to believe they will 
yet prove themselves worthy and capa- 
ble of sustaining with a dignity and 
singleness of purpose befitting so high 
an object. Aside from the material de- 
mands of patriotism there is a genuine 
need in American life for cultivating 
Shintoism—a worship of those “ ways ” 
of our ancestors which found “ divine ” 
expression in the creation of the first re- 
public. Is it too much to hope that 
eventually this reverence for them will 
be shown, not in wearing a number of 
gold bars on a ribbon, not in covering 
the breast with decorations, not in play- 
ing small politics, but rather in imitating 
their freedom from self-seeking and pos- 
ing, their discipline, self-sacrifice, strong 
sense of duty and scrupulous honor in 
affairs of State? “ The spirit of so liv- 
ing that ancestors will not be ashamed of 
their descendants.” 

PoRTLAND, Org. 














Shaw as Playwright and Philosopher 


BY HERMAN SIMPSON 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, in 
G his utter contempt for all posing, 
conventional or Byronic, exhibits 
himself in all his varying moods. He 
has unmasked the great Julius and the 
mighty Napoleon, and shall he hide him- 
self? No man, however, can show him- 
self before the world in utter nakedness. 
A mask one must have. And so, by re- 
action, Mr. Shaw has chosen the comic 
mask. If others make it their business 
to conform to accepted standards, to be 
considered “ men of common sense and 
good taste, meaning thereby men without 
originality and moral courage,” he makes 
it his business to startle their common 
sense by his paradoxes and to shock their 
good taste by his audacities. In his 


prefaces, as well as in his plays, he luxu- 
riates in grim irony, in sardonic humor, 


in the exuberance of his capricious wag- 
gery. 

The plays in themselves are quite suf- 
ficiently puzzling and staggering to the 
average philistine, but Mr. Shaw insists 
on adding insult to injury, on warning 
his readers that they are all blockheads, 
that what he writes. must of necessity 
“pass at a considerable hight over their 
simple romantic heads,” and thereupon 
proceeds to bare his heart to them with 
the same candor with which he had an- 
alyzed the work of others. He brazenly 
tells them that he is a charlatan, a natu- 
ral born mountebank, a lover of the cart 
and trumpet, who writes his own 
prefaces because he can—not like those 
helpless fellows, the other playwrights, 
who must beg some critic to supply them 
with a preface or else forego it al- 
together. The results of this method of 
treating the public might have been fore- 
seen. The worm turned. The public— 
or the articulate portion thereof, the pro- 
fessional literary and dramatic critics 
—refused to believe that they were stu- 
pid, but agreed that the plays were un- 
intelligible, and pronounced on them the 
death sentence. 

Such was the situation, satisfactory 
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alike to Mr. Shaw and his critics, until a 
little over a year ago, when a compara- 
tively unknown actor, Mr. Arnold Daly, 
cast his bread upon the waters and sud- 
denly sprang into fame with his produc- 
tion of “Candida.” The professivnal 
critics rubbed their eyes in amazement at 
the enthusiasm of the audiences, consid- 
ered the thing a mere fad, a passing 
whim of the New York populace, ever on 
the hunt for fresh excitement, and con- 
tinued to speak of Mr. Shaw as an in- 
corrigible Irishman, who persists in go- 
ing out of the way of his art for the mere 
pleasure of swinging his shillalah over 
every chance head that passes. Mr. Daly 
repeated his triumph in the “ Man of 
Destiny,” “ How He Lied to Her Hus- 
band” (in which Mr. Shaw travestied 
his own “Candida”), and in “ You 
Never Can Tell.” The critics have by 
this time begun to descend from their 
high pedestal of “ art for art’s sake,” and 
now and then even condescend to cast a 
fastidious nod upon the work of this un- 
accountable man, tho they have not 
ceased to wonder how it has actually 
come about that he has achieved success 
and popular applause notwithstanding 
his systematic violation of their canons 
for attaining this summum_ bonum. 
Meanwhile, it is reported, the. theatrical 
managers are vying with one another in 
the eager haste to acquire the stage 
rights for Mr. Shaw’s plays. But for the 
continued powers of attraction of “ You 
Never Can Tell ” we should by this time 
have witnessed a stage representation of 
the superb audacity of John Tanner in 
“Man and Superman,” and we doubt not 
that in due course of commercial events 
those disinterested guardians of public 
morality—the theater managers—will 
yet overcome their repugnance even to 
the shocking Mrs. Warren. 

How are we to account for this re- 
markable success of plays that had been 
foredoomed to inevitable failure by the 
universal consensus of the critics? Sim- 
ply in this way: that Mr. Shaw’s plays, 
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like Napoleon’s strategy and _ tactics, 
really do violate the regular rules, that 
they were not written with an eye to 
“pure art,” that they treat of problems 
which have been forcing themselves with 


or comic. No great poem, play or novel 
was ever written that did not have a seri- 
ous purpose and meaning. But whereas 
the purpose has in course of time been 
superseded and the meaning forgotten, 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 


His Latest and Favorite Photograph 


ever increasing intensity upon popular 
attention, that they have a serious pur- 
pose underlying their comic form. In 
this respect, indeed, the plays diverge 
more from the fossilized rules of the 
critics than from the invariable practice 
of the great masters of literary agt, tragic 


while the work of art has continued to 
give pleasure, therefore, reasoned the 
critics, there never was any purpose or 
meaning other than that of furnishing 
pleasure. 

In the course of the last half century 
Western society has undergone vast and 
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vital changes: The organization of in- 
dustry has assumed new and complex 
forms; new States have been founded 
and international relations have assumed 
new aspects; the relations of the various 
social classes have undergone profound 
modifications; the sphere of woman’s 
activity has been immeasurably extended, 
while the work done in the home 
has been correspondingly contracted ; 
the responsibility of society for its pov- 
erty and its crime is coming to be ever 
more widely accepted; new sciences and 
philosophies have been created, while the 
questions that were uppermost in the 
minds of our grandfathers have been 
relegated to the background. On the 
Continent this has given birth to a new 
literature, to Zola, Tolstoy, Ibsen and 
their followers; we have had but one 
Kipling, whose great vogue was due to 
his imperialistic tendency. On the social 
side we have had no one until Mr. Shaw 
came with his plays. But, whereas the 
great Continental writers have met with 
a serious reception by a serious public, 
were admired or hated, extolled or cen- 
sured, Mr. Shaw for a considerable time 
‘met only with supercilious banter or 
blank indifference. 

The reception which he met is a fact 
of no inconsiderable importance in the 
artistic development of Mr. Shaw, in his 
choice of subjects as well as in his treat- 
ment of them. Since he wrote “ Widow- 
ers’ Houses,” his first play, his art has 
without a doubt ripened, and his tech- 
nical mastery is no longer open to ques- 
tion. It must also be admitted that from 
the very beginning there was present in 
him an element of aloofness from popu- 
lar feeling, an intellectual epicureanism, 
if we may so call it, which revels in its 
own inexhaustible wit and fertility of re- 
source. “ The Philanderer,” Mr. Shaw’s 
second play in point of time, shows this 
characteristic to a remarkable degree. 
But neither can it be denied, we believe, 
that there has been an abnormal develop- 
ment of this characteristic in some of the 
subsequent plays and that this is greatly 
due to the indifference with which the 
earlier and more powerful plays have met 
both in England and in this country. If 
the critics row complain of Mr. Shaw’s 
“ bloodless erotics ” and of his failure to 
“bite into the substance of life,” they 
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have largely themselves to blame. “ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession” has no bloodless 
erotics, nor erotics of any sort, and de- 
scends into the profound depths of life, 
yet who among the noted critics would 
venture to advocate its production or, if 
produced, would not condemn it as 
brutal, squalid and vulgar? But, of 
course, it is not beglamoured with a men- 
dacious romanticism or enveloped in an 
atmosphere of lachrymose sentiment, as 
the “ Camilles ” and the “ Zazas ” are. 

The plays that Mr. Arnold Daly has 
thus far produced do not, it seems to us, 
bite deep into the substance of life. 
Neither the conflict between the strait- 
laced Nonconformist father, with his 
ideas of the patriarchal age, and his self- 
assertive, pleasure-loving children, nor 
the conflict between Napoleon and the 
unknown lady for the possession of Jo- 
sephine’s letter to the Director Barras, 
nor even the conflict between the poetic 
lover, with his deep intuitions and prac- 
tical extravagances, and the prosaic, self- 
satisfied husband, can be said to go to the 
heart of us and grip it with resistless 
force. Can any of these—excepting only 
the splendidly effective climax of “ Can- 
dida,” in which the wife asserts her 
worth and the husband pathetically ad- 
mits it—can any of these be said to-typify 
any of the prevailing tendencies of the 
age? What gives life to every one of 
these plays is not so much their subject 
matter as the manner of handling it, 
their masterly technique, their sprightly 
wit, the incessant flow and rapid transi- 
tion of ideas. But the playgoing public 
will not know the best that Mr. Shaw 
has thus far done until it has had a 
chance to see his searching, his remorse- 
less analysis of character and motive and 
his exhibition of the degradation of pov- 
erty’s victims, of the callous rapacious- 
ness of respectability, of the “duel of 
sex ”’ raised to the highest power, in such 
plays as “Mrs. Warren’s Profession ” 
and “ Man and Superman.” 

Mr. Shaw has also made two excur- 
sions into the field of the historical play, 
in the “ Man of Destiny ” and “ Czsar 
and Cleopatra ;” for, of course, the slight 
sketch of General Burgoyne in the 
“Devil’s Disciple” does not put that 
play into the historical category. Not- 
withstanding all our admiration for Mr. 
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Shaw’s intellectual resources, it is our 
humble opinion that he has distinctly 
failed in his high purpose, which is no 
less than that of portraying great his- 
torical characters in accordance with our 
enlarged historical knowledge and con- 
ception. He has, it is true, succeeded in 
divesting the heroic character of the false 
romanticism with which the popular 
legend (often enough a purposely manu- 
factured legend) disfigures it, and has 
shown us that the strength of great his- 


(by the way, the bon mot: “ Cesar is not 
a Cesarian,” did not originate with Mr. 
Shaw) in spite of himself, but in obedi- 
ence to the call of the army, the Roman 
populace and the provincials. If Mr. 
Shaw was to rehabilitate Cesar, how 
could he do it except by this method? 
One may not like Shakespeare’s Brutus, 
but Shakespeare’s forum scenes bear the 
true generic stamp of tumultuous popu- 
lar assemblies. Similarly, the “ Man of 
Destiny ” reveals to us none of the his- 














Stage Setting from ‘*‘ You Never Can Tell,” by George Bernard Shaw 


toric personages lies in their strong sense 
of reality and in their disregard of the 
ordinary traditional views of right and 
wrong. Indeed, considering that the his- 
torical hero is the product and instru- 
ment of a revolutionary epoch, it is evi- 
dent that his moral conceptions must be 
the very opposite of the traditional ones. 
But of the revolutionary epoch itself, and 
of the historical action of which the hero 
is no more than the central point, we get 
no inkling. We learn nothing of the 
forces that moved the Mediterranean 
world in the days of Julius Caesar and 
compelled him to become a “ Czesarian ” 


torically active forces that made Napo- 
leon’s destiny. In explanation of his vic- 
tories we are told—not, however, in the 
play itseli—that Napoleon had a sharp 
eye for physical geography, and that the 
French soldier had a great liking for 
stolen silver spoons. But how much does 
this explain? The French revolutionary 
generals before Napoleon had more than 
once repelled the onslaughts of coalized 
Europe. And as to fondness for silver 
spoons, that was not a special character- 
istic of the French soldiers under Na- 
poleon. Mr. Shaw himself has told us 
elsewhere, through Don Juan,. that 
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“when the military man approaches the 
world locks up its spoons and packs off 
its womankind.” 

It is, indeed, possible that the comedy 
form does not allow of development of 
a true historical play, of which species 
of literature Schiller’s “ Wallenstein ” is 
generally regarded as the highest 
achievement. History is essentially a 
great tragedy; every advance of man- 
kind must be dearly paid for ; vain, fruit- 
less and premature efforts must be made 
as steps toward fulfillment, and fulfill- 
ment itself ever turns out to be a sad 
disappointment; for no sooner has one 
step upward been made than mankind 
begins to strain for the next climb, and 
every goal attained is but a starting point. 
In view of this inherent contradiction be- 
tween the comedy form and the historical 
subject matter it is possible that Mr. 
Shaw has achieved all that might reason- 
ably be expected of a historical comedy. 
But does not the choice itself of this in- 
herently defective vehicle indicate an un- - 
historical type of mind? We are con- 
firmed in this suspicion of ours by the 
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introduction in “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” 
of a modern Englishman of the middle 
class, and even more so by Mr. Shaw’s 
defense of this procedure, which amounts 
to this, that the customs and opinions of 
our own day are the law of history. Is 
not this a very close paraphrase of 
Britannus’s own opinion that the laws 
and customs of his island and his tribe 
are the law of nature? Finally, our sus- 
picion obtains the seal of certainty from 
a persual of John Tanner’s “ revolution- 
ary handbook,” in which there is little 
that would indicate any knowledge of 
the results of modern historical and 
ethnological research, much less any just 
idea of historical forces and processes. 
And this notwithstanding the fact that 
our modern Don Juan has indulged in no 
more than “ two immature intrigues lead- 
ing to sordid and prolonged complica- 
tions and humiliations,” as presented in 
the “ Philanderer,” notwithstanding his 
study of Westermarck, and largely be- 
cause he draws so much of his philoso- 
phy from Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. 


The Wind and the Book 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


SAFE in his shaded garden-place 
He sped the August afternoon 

With pictured book—his pallid face 
To comfort, and the hour atune. 


And ever as he read the tale 
Of love—rare smile and bended knee— 
The wind came by and flipt the page, 
And whispered something of the sex. 


And ever as he read of her— 
The Lady of the High Disdain— 

The vagrant breeze slipt through the vines 
And turned the printed page again. 


And as he read that inland tale 
Of courts and love and ease and pride 
The wind came by and flipt the page, 
And whispered something of the tide. 


Between the bushes and the vines, 
Between the shadow and the tree, 
The wind recalled his vagrant heart 
With some brave message from the sea. 
* + * * * * + 
To-night the rain is on the leaves, 
Lamenting through the garden-place; 
The dreamer and the wind are gone— 
The book lies open on its face. 


Frepericton, N. B., 
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Paul’s History of Modern Eng- 
land. 


Mr. Paut rightly conceives of mod- 
ern England* as dating from the substi- 
tution of the railway for the stage coach, 
but he has chosen to begin his narrative 
more than two decades later, with the 
triumph of free trade in 1846, because at 
that time the sudden and immense exten- 
sion of railway facilities gave to- free 
trade in England an unprecedented im- 
portance. The period covered by these 
volumes is nearly thirty years, from the 
beginning of Lord John Russell’s first 
administration, in 1846, to the first years 
of Disraeli’s administration, in 1874-80. 
It was a period of great political and 
social changes. During that time the 
Whig party was replaced by the Liberals, 
and the Chartists, tho failing to obtain 
their demands, later saw their program 
to a large extent adopted by both of the 
great traditional parties; the ever recur- 
rent Eastern Question brought on the 
Crimean War; the Indian Empire was 
largely added to and consolidated; the 
position of the self-governing colonies 
was improved by the enlightened states- 
manship of Sir William Molesworth ; the 
great conflict for the preservation of the 
American Union and the abolition of 
slavery, a conflict intimately bound up 
with the economic welfare of England, 
was fought to a victorious issue, and an 
extension of the franchise established a 
broad electoral basis of democracy. The 
leading statesmen of this period were 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli. The two latter, notwithstand- 
ing their genius and eloquence, had been 
politically subordinate until after 1860. 

The events and persons desctibed by 
Mr. Paul are in a past so recent that 
the historian’s point of view should be 
known as soon as possible. The reader 
need not try hard to discover it. In po- 


* A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. By Herbert 
Paul. In five volumes. Vols. I, II and III. New 
Yes: The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50 per 

ume, 





litical economy, an uncompromising 
free-trader; in religion, opposed to the 
Established Church ; in practical politics, 
an Advanced Liberal. Protection he 
looks upon as a childish fiscal supersti- 
tion; neither the German List nor the 
American Carey nor the predominant 
economic practice of the United States, 
Germany and France counts for any sane 
purpose in Mr. Paul’s estimation, and 
one must be prepared for decided opin- 
ions in agreement with these economic 
and political beliefs. In other respects 
the intrusion of personal views is not so 
pronounced, as the suggestion of political 
pamphleteering would be both unseemly 
and impossible on some topics. A bril- 
liant and luminous style brings vividly 
before us some phases of the national 
life no less interesting than party poli- 
tics, as will be seen, for example, in the 
account of the Oxford Movement and 
the description of literary tendencies and 
theological controversies. 

The volumes with which one will 
naturally compare Mr. Paul’s narrative 
are Justin McCarthy’s “ History of Our 
Own Times.” Notwithstanding his 
dogmatism on some questions, we prefer 
Mr. Paul’s work so far. Mr. McCarthy’s 
all-round good nature is a hindrance in 
the delineation of character, and if he 
were not an Irish Nationalist it would be 
difficult to imagine that he could be in 
stern opposition to anything. Mr. Paul 
has positive opinions on topics that we 
have indicated, but, generally speaking, 
he has impartiality and insight, and his 
survey of a group of historic facts, more 
especially of a social or religious move- 
ment, is often just and penetrating. 

That part of the second volume which 
deals with the relations between America 
and England during the Civil War is un- 
usually able and interesting. The appor- 
tionment of blame for England is heavy, 
while the ever memorable interference of 
the Queen and Prince Consort in vary- 
ing the terms of Lord John Russell’s note 
to the State Department at Washington 
is set forth in language that all patriotic 
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Americans would do well to read. In the 
third volume the most instructive and 
brilliant chapter, that on the settlement 
of the Alabama Claims, is a noble plea 
for international arbitration. 


Js 
Arabian Sources of the Mosaic 
Narrative 


Dr. NEILSEN’s monograph* of 221 
pages is one of the most suggestive 
pieces of investigation into the bearings 
of the religious ideas and practices of 
the ancient Arabs on the Old Testament 
that have appeared in many a year. 
With the tendency at present to rather 
force the importance of Assyriology for 
the Old Testament, it is particularly de- 
sirable to bring into bolder relief the 
elements in the traditions and religion 
of the Hebrews which connect them- 
selves directly with ancient Arabia. 
In the stories of the patriarchs these two 
elements—the Babylono-Assyrian and 
the Arabic—are represented by the 


Abraham and Isaac “ cycles,” respective- 
ly, tho the commingling of the two 


is shown by the attribution to Abraham 
of traditions that are regarded as having 
belonged originally to the “Isaac” group. 

Dr. Neilsen’s book is divided into two 
parts. In the first he gives an admirable 
summary of the material furnished chief- 
ly by the inscriptions of Southern 
Arabia for determining the views held 
by the ancient Arabs of the deity and 
of the seasons, and days and places which 
they considered as sacred. Neilsen’s main 
thesis, that this religion was essentially 
a moon-cult, may be regarded as definitely 
established, tho he is inclined to press 
some of the evidence too hard. Around 
the moon-cult there was formed a 
pantheon, in which the sun and the 
planets Venus and Mercury represent the 
chief factors and the relation between 
the four is pictured as a family con- 
sisting of father, mother, daughter and 
son. The predominance of the moon- 
cult leads to making the month, with its 
natural subdivisions according to the 
phases of the moon, the point of de- 
parture for the recognition of certain 
days as sacred, and since the Hebrew 


* NIELSEN, DitLer, DIE ALTALABISCHE MOND- 
RELIGION UND DIE MOSAISCHE UEBERLIEFERUNG. 
Strassburg: T'riibner. 
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Sabbath—originally celebrated at inter- 
vals of seven days, corresponding to 
the phases of the moon—stands in direct 
connection with the moon-cult, it holds 
that we are justified in seeking for 
Arabic influences in the earliest form of 
the institution among the Hebrews. 

Neilsen would go even further and in- 
terpret the Hebrew word “ Sabbath” as 
the “station” or resting-place of the 
moon in each of its four phases. This 
explanation, however, will hardly meet 
with favor, and is a good illustration of 
the main defect of the suggestive work 
in pressing the arguments and the evi- 
dence too hard. The same remark 
applies to the attempt (p. 139) to find 
for Aaron an Arabic origin, and likewise 
in Neilsen’s treatment of Moses the 
“moon ” motif is forced beyond all rea- 
sonable bounds. One of the most valu- 
able sections in the book is the one de- 
voted to the rock sanctuary at Petra, dis- 
covered by G. L. Robinson in Igoo, and 
the comparison which Neilsen institutes 
with the one that appears to have ex- 
isted on the top of Mt. Sinai. Whether 
such a sanctuary actually existed or not, 
there is no doubt that the narrative in 
Exodus had one like this in mind, and 
the important bearing of Neilsen’s most 
suggestive piece of reasoning remains 
the same, no matter what view we may 
take of the Biblical traditions. 

The book fairly teems with brilliant 
suggestions and throws new and an en- 
tirely unexpected light on many prob- 
lems of the Old Testament religion. 
Some of Neilsen’s views will evoke help- 
ful criticism, but all scholars will cheer- 
fully acknowledge their indebtedness to 
him for having opened up new avenues 
of investigation. 


The Greek Painters’ Art. By Irene Weir. 
Pp. xvii, 361. New York: Ginn & Co. 
$3 00. 

The first hundred pages are improperly 
called an Introduction. They actually 
contain an account of a journey from 
Italy into Greece in language which it 
would be no injustice to ca!l highfalutin. 
“Immediately after our arrival at the 
hotel in Athens,” says the writer, “ we 
had met an acquaintance, a somewhat 
learned person, who very kindly offered 
to accompany us on our first visit to the 
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Two Portraits from the Fayum, Egypt. From Weir’s “ Greek Painters’ Art.” 


Akropolis, but I unsociably declined.” 
Having gone up later she met “ Ares” 
and “eHebe,” members of her party, who 
humored her whim of being alone. No 
mention is here made of “ Apollo,” who 
at Corinth had made an impression by 
leading “the somewhat perilous climb ” 
up Akro-Corinth, and is described as 
“somewhat godlike in appearance ;” but 
whether his coat was “opalescent” or 
“ evanescent ” is not stated. The writer’s 
great mistake was made when she did not 
take “the somewhat learned person” 
with her. She would not then have 
talked of pressing with her feet “the 
same marble steps” that were worn 
smooth by the old Panathenaic “proces- 
sion, because she would then have learned 
that those steps were not there until 
Roman times. She herself elsewhere 
says, “ Ah! wo to the traveler who goes 
to Greece with eyes untrained and mind 
unprepared!” Curiously the temple of 
7Egina is called by the antiquated name, 
originating in a joke, “ Temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenios.” Alexander and Darius 
never went hunting together (p. 210). 
Nor is any “ struggle between Herakles 
and the monster Typhon” found at 
Athens. One wonders at the statement 
that the Etruscans are of “the same 
original stock as the Greeks” (p. 292). 








Ginn & Co. 


Has that vexed question at last been 
settled? Under the head of typographical 
errors “ Prima Parta” (p. 137) and sev- 
eral others might be arrayed. “ Thesus ” 
(p. 87) might almost be taken for an 
“amended spelling,” when taken with 
7Edipus Kolonos” in the same para- 
graph. “Ethnic” (p. 113) looks like a 
simple blunder. 


Beethoven and His Forerunners. By Daniel 
Gregory Mason. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co $1.50. 

While the rather awkward title of Mr. 
Mason’s second book is not the best that 
might have been chosen for it, it is at 
least free from the banal infelicity of this 
first (“From Grieg to Brahms”) and 
the book itself is altogether a better book 
—a more creditable piece of writing than 
its predecessor. Instead of giving us a 
series of isolated biographical or critical 
sketches of the earlier composers the au- 
thor has dealt with the evolution of in- 
strumental music in the spirit of the 
modern philosophical historian. The 
forerunners of Beethoven treated in ex- 
tenso are Haydn and Mozart. The 
exposition of the gradual growth of 
music as an art in and for itself and in 
its relations to the general progress of 
the human race is clear, succinct, scien- 
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tific, occasionally eloquent and imbued 
with illuminative power. Numerous il- 
lustrations in musical notation add an 
invaluable aid for the musical reader. 
The author’s greatest limitation is in- 
dicated by his setting up of Beethoven 
as the final mark of musical progress— 
his saying that music “ was brought by 
Beethoven to its ripe perfection, its full 
flowering,” that “it was made to say all 
that, within its native limitations, it was 
capable of saying.” Now Beethoven 
was a mighty man in music and his 
works will probably live for ages to 
come, as his influence must be felt to the 
end of time; but it nothing derogates his 
greatness to perceive that music is still 
in process of evolution. We cannot 
agree with this writer that the sonata 
form is “the best possible embodiment 
of variety and unity in tonal effects,” and 
that because employed by such dissimilar 
composers as Haydn and Tschaikoffsky 
it “must obviously be founded deep in 
universal human psychology.” The mod- 
ern tone-poem in one concise, con- 
tinuous movement is infinitely more vital 
in its unity (without sacrificing any pos- 
sible effect of variety) than the old sym- 
phonic form with its four diffuse, discon- 
nected, unrelated movements can pos- 
sibly be. This means, of course, that we 
take issue sharply with the author’s sum- 
mary and supercilious condemnation of 
all program music and its “ horde” of 
composers as decadent. The best pro- 
gram music is as “ pure” and as “ abso- 
lute” in its esthetic content, its tonal 
beauty, as any classical sonata or sym- 
phony, the poetical basic idea of which 
its composer neglected to make public. 


J 
The Apple of Discord; or, Temporal Power 
in the Catholic Church. By a Roman 
Catholic. 12mo, pp. 495. Buffalo: The 
Apple of Discord Co. 

This is an unusual book. The author 
is evidently a Catholic priest, but he con- 
ceals his name, and the book is its own 
publisher. Some time ago we printed a 
somewhat commendatory notice of a se- 
vere book, “ The Parochial School,” by 
Father Crowley, for which we have been 
much criticised by certain correspond- 
ents and papers. That book was a sharp 
and rather loosely constructed attack on 
the policy of the Catholic parochial 
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schools, with which was attached a sharp 
arraignment of the morals of priests. 
The present volume is of a very different 
caliber. It is by a scholar of ecclesias- 
tical history, equally at home in Latin, 
French and German bibliography, whose 
purpose it is to prove, what we fully be- 
lieve, that the temporal power has been 
a curse to the Catholic Church from the 
day that it was first exercised. The au- 
thor discusses the subject century by 
century, with quotations from authori- 
ties and is free enough in calling atten- 
tion to the corruptions which have arisen 
from civil ambition. The book is well 
constructed and well written, and full of 
damaging information. It is a mine of 
fact to trouble those who are burdened 
by the requirement laid upon priests all 
over the world to pray after mass for 
the restoration of the temporal power of 
the Popes. This fact is explanation 
enough why the author does not give his 
name, for his book is in danger of going 
on the Index, and if his name were at- 
tached he would be sure of ecclesiastical 
censure from his bishop or from Rome; 
and if in charge of a parish he would be 
likely to lose his living. And yet his 
contention is right, and it is impossible 
to make our American Catholics feel the 
least interest in the restoration of the 
Papal States lost by Pius IX in 1870. 
wv 

Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet. By Henry 

Wellington Wack. With Introduction by 

Francois Coppée. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $1.20. 

During a casual ramble through the 
Isle of Guernsey Mr. H. Wellington 
Wack found a package of Mme. Juliette 
Drouet’s letters to Victor Hugo. It ap- 
pears that they had been cast out of the 
Hauteville House after the poet’s death 
along with other papers and pamphlets. 
And their discovery proves a trifle dis- 
concerting to Hugo’s literary executor in 
Paris, who has “ two or three thousand ” 
of Mme. Drouet’s love letters which will 
be published at an early date. If this is 
true, and if these letters published by Mr. 
Wack are a sample of what Mme. Drouet 
can do in this line, we shall have more 
than enough of the correspondence be- 
fore we have done with it. To be sure, a 
woman cannot write entertaining love 
letters to the same man for fifty years, 
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which was the period covered by this 
intimacy between the greatest of French 
poets and one of the least of French 
actresses. Women of her peculiar type 
have a superlative impudence in their re- 
lations to God and to virtue generally, 
because they use the same vocabulary 
that good women do. Thus Mme. 
Drouet is never tired of praying for 
Heaven’s blessing upon her disgraceful 
intimacy with Hugo, and she was always 
magnanimously willing for him to enjoy 
the day with his “delightful family.” 
Mr. Wack has been taken to task, by 
Scottish critics in particular, for publish- 
ing these letters. But after a lapse of 
time sufficiently long to eliminate our 
sense of the flesh and blood reality of a 
great genius his sins are regarded not 
so much as scandalous as biographical. 
It is just as well, then, to make a biologi- 
cal detail of them without placing an 
ethical reflector behind, which would call 
damaging attention to the indecency. 
The introduction by Francois Coppée is 


A bas-relief of Hugo, by Professor Michel. 
Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet.” 
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especially interesting not only on ac- 
count of the view it furnishes of Hugo 
as seen by an enthusiatic young poet, but 
because of its literary excellence and the 
charming delicacy with which he has 
related his experiences. 

a 


The History of Carleton College. By Rev 
D. L. Leonard, D.D. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 

This volume recounts the history of a 
Minnesota college during the presidency 
of James W. Strong. Carleton has a 
record surpassed by not one of the 
younger institutions and is hardly thirty 
years old. It has a special: record in the 
development of astrophysics in the coun- 
try and was for years the headquarters 
of the leading astronomical journal. It 
is this department that has given it schol- 
arly fame, but its general influence comes 
from the true, noble, scholarly character 
of President Strong, a graduate himself 
of Beloit College, and of an unusual body 
of teachers whom he called to his aid. 


From Wack’s “ The 
Putnam 
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The instruction has been thorough; it 
has not gone into extreme electives; it 
has not tried to be a university, but it 
has given both scholarship and Christian 
character, and it deserves the good his- 
torical record which Dr. Leonard pre- 


sents. 
5 


The Lunatic at Large. By J. Storer Clous- 
ton. New York: Brentano’s. $1.00. 


There are some novels that suggest 
a hammock under a spreading chestnut 
tree, or vine-shaded piazza. Amusing, 
not too exciting, just large enough to 
hold comfortably in the hand while one 
reclines at ease, and divides his attention 
between his book and the bits of blue 
sky above and blossoming life all about 
him. Such a book is this cheerful story 
of a most diverting madman. 


a 


The Place of My Desire and Other Poems. 
By Edith Colby Banfield. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25. , 

For the training of a poet there is 
probably no better discipline than the 
writing of sonnets. The definiteness of 
the form inspires a respect for structure, 
while its animating principle almost 
obliges the writer to express an idea—or 
at least to make a point. It is, therefore, 
a fortunate instinct which leads the ap- 
prentice to choose the sort of exercise 
which constitutes the staple of Miss Ban- 
field’s volume. The writer was a niece 
of Helen Jackson. And while her work 
is, in many respects, still tentative and 
transitional, it is sufficiently promising, 
sufficiently happy to make her untimely 
death regretted by all who are interested 


in verse. 
wt 


The University of Chicago Decennial Publi- 
cations, 1892-1902. First Series. 10 vol- 
umes. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. $40.00. 

On the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing Mr. John D. Rockefeller told of a 
friend who had said to him that funds 
contributed for the University of Chi- 
cago were money thrown away. He 
could well make a jest of the warning, 
for he was surrounded by sixteen blocks 
of handsome buildings, which had re- 
placed the noisy shows of the Midway 


and was addressing a thousand young 
men and women who were devoting their 
lives to the advancement of science, let- 
ters and art. Never before has a ten- 
year-old institution accomplished so 
much thorough and enduring work in 
both education and research as is re- 
ported in the volumes of the Decennial 
Publications. The list of titles of books 
and articles written by members of the 
faculty fills one of the large quarto vol- 
umes. Another is occupied with the his- 
tory and statistics of the University, not 
so dry as it sounds, for President Harper 
has the rare genius of so marshaling 
figures as to make them interesting; and 
many educational topics of general in- 
terest are discussed. The other eight 
volumes contain scientific monographs, 
samples, as it were, of the work done in 
research in all departments. Here are 
some results of the observations on stars 
made by the largest telescope in the 
world at the Yerkes Observatory and 
reproductions of the best photographs of 
the moon ever taken. Here is a paper 
on the velocity of light by Professor 
MicheJ]son, the inventor of the echelon 
spectroscope and the interferometer. 
Here Professor Loeb gives some of his 
experiments on the chemical control of 
nervous movements, and here Professor 
Davenport gives the beginning of the 
work at Cold Spring Harbor, which he 
is now carrying in the Carnegie Labora- 
tory of Experimental Evolution. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain, one of the best au- 
thorities of the world on glaciers, con- 
tributes a paper on his favorite subject. 
Professor Dewey, whose original ideas 
on methods of education have aroused so 
much controversy, discusses the scien- 
tific foundations of morality. The in- 
clusion in this official publication of a 
severe arraignment of “excessive loan 
credit,” by Thorstein Veblen, the nu- 
cleus of his recent book on the “ Theory 
of Modern Business,” ought to relieve 
the University of the charge of undue 
leniency toward trusts. Among the 
linguistic articles must be mentioned a 
study by Prof. C. D. Buck, of “ Chicago’s 
Babel,” where 40 different languages are 
spoken by 1,000,000 foreigners. This 
collection of papers on the frontier of 
knowledge is a valuable set for college 
and public libraries. 
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Editorials 


John Hay. 


WuHaT a magnificent opportunity 
fortune gave to John Hay, and how 
magnificently he improved it! 

He was an Indiana boy, grandson 
of a Baptist minister, and he went to 
Brown University. There he made 
college fame as a writer and scholar. 
They say that his two popular poems, 
“Jim Bludso” and “ Little Breeches,” 
were written in college, as a skit in 
the Bret Harte style, but not published 
till the “Pike County Ballads” ap- 
peared in 1871. Graduating from col- 
lege in 1858, not twenty years old, he 
went into the law office of his uncle in 
Springfield, Ill., and was soon taken 
into that of Abraham Lincoln. This 


introduced him into politics, for these 
were the days of the great Senatorial 
fight between Lincoln and Douglas. 


Lincoln took greatly to the modest, 
versatile young scholar, and when he 
went to Washington as President he 
took Hay, now twenty-two years old, 
with him as Private Secretary. That 
put him into a relation with President 
Lincoln more intimate than that of any 
other man that has ever lived. It made 
it possible for him, in connection with 
his associate, Mr. Nicolay, to write the 
authoritative biography of Lincoln and 
to edit Lincoln’s Works. It was a mar- 
velous chance for one scarce a boy. It 
filled his life with memories and inspi- 
ration and experience of tremendous 
events and acquaintance with the great- 
est men of the middle century. They 
say that in his later years he felt him- 
self old, altho he was but sixty-six at 
his death; he knew that he had lived a 
long life at twenty-six years. of age, 
when Lincoln’s death concluded one 
great period of American history. All 
the remaining years of his busy life his 
thoughts must have settled back to 
those stirring and fateful days of clos- 
est intimacy with the greatest figure 
in our Civil War. He had belonged to 
a past generation. 


The death of Lincoln turned Mr. 
Hay to a diplomatic career. With the 
military rank of Lieutenant Colonel, 
under which he had served the Com- 
mander in Chief, he was sent to Paris 
as Secretary of Legation under John 
Bigelow, who still survives, older in 
years, but younger in spirit. Then he 
was Chargé d’Affaires at Vienna and 
Secretary of Legation at Madrid. 
Thus again did magnificent chances 
come to the young man, and still he 
improved them, gaining culture and 
information. It was in Spain that he 
wrote “Castilian Days,’ a charming 
book, which, however, has greatly of- 
fended certain journals that insist on 
mixing bad politics with their re- 
ligion and have misrepresented him 
as -if his characterization of lazy clerics 
were an attack on the Spanish religion. 

But John Hay now sought a more 
active career, and returned to New 
York as an editor on the staff of The 
Tribune. In this service he remained 
five years, and it was then that he mar- 
ried a daughter of Amasa Stone, one 
of Cleveland’s famous millionaires. 
Soon after this he moved to Cleveland, 
and six years later to Washington. 
Through his father-in-law a very large 
fortune came to him, and, with the ex- 
ception of two years as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State under President Hayes, 
he devoted his time to literary work, 
especially to the preparation of the Life 
of Lincoln. But in 1897 President Mc- 
Kinley made him Ambassador to Eng- 
land, and at the end of the Spanish 
War he was made Secretary of State, 
an office which, under two Presidents, 
he held for seven years, until his death 
last Saturday morning. 

They say that he was the greatest 
of contemporary diplomats. Such 
comparisons are futile; it is enough to 
say that still great chances came to 
him and he always improved them. If, 
as the old Greeks said, Opportunity 
has only a forelock, so that he cannot 
be seized after he has passed by, John 
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Hay was always alert to catch him at 
the ripe moment. Much of the good 
will and help of Great Britain during 
our war with Spain, when the nations 
of Europe were ready to combine 
against us, was due to his guidance. But 
it was as Secretary of State that he 
achieved historic renown. Very 
strange it seemed to the nations of the 
Old World that under him the United 
States should take the lead of the world 
in securing the integrity of China and 
maintaining the open door, and resist- 
ing with all the arts of diplomacy the 
effort of Russia to make herself mas- 
ter of Manchuria. What Japan is now 
accomplishing by force of arms, Hay 
secured the promise of by diplomacy, 
and so made it diplomatically clear 
that Russia was in the wrong. It was 
under John Hay’s guidance that the 
United States made terms with Cuba, 
saved Venezuela from blockade, limited 
the sphere of the war in the East and 
gained possession of the Panama 
Canal. His activity covered the two 
hemispheres. 

The characteristic of Mr. Hay’s new 
diplomacy was its truthfulness. He 
believed in honesty of dealing with 
other nations. At first men began to 
talk of “shirt sleeve” diplomacy, as 
if frankness were something brutal. 
But it is understood now that we hold 
no arriére pensée. We leave chicanery 
to the Romanoffs, whose word no chan- 
cellery takes. Mr. Hay believed that 
simple, straightforward directness is 
good in international as well as per- 
sonal affairs. This does not mean that 
in his correspondence Mr. Hay lacked 
courtesy or tact, for firmness can be 
polite and give no offense by any rude- 
ness or brutality. Accordingly he had 
gained the good will and the respect 
of the diplomats of the world, who 
looked to him as leader in matters of 
great international concern. 

And yet here in America John Hay 
seems something other and almost 
more than a diplomat. We think of 
him first as the young friend and then 
the biographer of Lincoln; and then 
we think of him as author and poet. 
He was one of those most loved and hon- 
ored men who are able to win the ad- 
miration of statesmen and at the same 
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time that affection which we give to 
one whose deft words enter into the 
weft of our personal life. We have 
seemed to see in him something manly 
and loving. We are not offended if 
he tells us that the angel that saved 
Little Breeches in a snowstorm was 
“In a derned sight better business no 
Than loafing around the Throne”; 
and we make no objection to the the- 
ology so long as Jim Bludso is saved 
because he “died for men.” And we 
honor the man who had the good sense 
to feel that the inheritance of a mil- 
lionaire was to give further opportunity 
for work and not repose, and whose 
gentle dignity and courtesy were as 
beautiful in private life as his public 
services were distinguished. 


& 


The Russian Mutiny 


THERE is no end to the Russian dis- 
asters—or, should we not say, to Russia’s 
disguised blessings. Every one of her 
defeats, every one of her internal dis- 
turbances, is a blessing, for it prepares 
the way for a new era of liberty and 
prosperity. 

First the people rose in protest, the 
common people, the unarmed workmen 
of the shops; but they were put down 
by the rifle-fire of soldiers. Then the 
men of rank, the heads of local councils, 
of cities and districts, the kind of men 
who won the Magna Charta, demanded 
that their voice should be heard in the 
conclusions of war and peace, and in 
the government of the nation; and they 
were given sometimes buttered words 
and sometimes were forbidden to meet 
and speak. What cared the ducal cabal 
so long as they ruled the Army and 
Navy? Then followed the defeats of 
the army in Manchuria—never one vic- 
tory—and then followed the destruction 
of the combined fleet in the Eastern 
waters. Only a few vessels remained 
penned up in Sevastopol, and a few 
others left over in the Black Sea. And 
now the crews of these vessels, ill-treated, 
knouted and shot by their incapable of- 
ficers, are rising in mutiny, killing their 
officers and threatening Odessa. Nor 
are they suppressed, as have been the 
citizens in their revolt, and where shall 
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this end? There is disaffection in all 
the remaining fleet in the Baltic as well 
as in the Black Sea. We have the 
amazing news that Admiral Kruger did 
not dare to use force against the mu- 
tineers, fearing his own crews would 
mutiny, and he has dismantled his ships 
and dismissed his crews, while the mu- 
tinous battleship has left Russian waters 
and entered a Rumanian port. Are not 
the conditions the same everywhere? 
They give us news that we cannot trust ; 
we only know that those in power who 
care not for the unarmed populace begin 
to tremble when they see men in arms 
seize their vessels and intimidate the 
second seaport in the Empire. 

For how far does this disaffection 
extend? No man knows, but we hear 
that the reservists, with arms, are also 
mutinous, and that only the Cossacks 
can be trusted as yet. When fleet and 
army are ready to join the people out of 
whom they came we may hope that the 
end is near. What the nature of the 
revolution may be it is impossible to fore- 
cast, but something good must come out 
of all this internal revolt. Russia cannot 
fight a war abroad and another at home 
at the same time. Almost any day we 
may hear that General Linevitch has 
been surrounded and beaten by Oyama. 
No one expects anything else. Every 
one wonders why Russia does not hasten 
to make peace. But the war is forgotten, 
the army left to be enveloped and beaten, 
while every effort is made to put down 
the revolt arising everywhere. Out of it 
all some revolution is sure. It may not 
be the overthrow of the Romanoff 
dynasty, for Russia—so Europe says— 
is not ready for a republic; but at least a 
constitutional government is certain, in 
which the representatives of the people 
will have the right to take part in the 
rule of the country. Why they cannot 
as well rule alone, with no Czar or Em- 
peror to interfere, we fail to understand. 
We are of those who believe that a re- 
public is better even for an undeveloped 
nation. It has other evils than those of 
a despotism, but they are not greater. 

But one is forced, when he thinks of 
Russia in the throes of revolution, with 
the threat of democracy before her, to 
look across the border to the neighbor- 
ing Empire of Germany. What will the 
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German Emperor do in such an event? 
He wants no Russian republic. He was 
willing and glad to have his powerful 
neighbor weakened and humiliated some- 
what, so that he might dominate Eu- 
rope. But such a defeat by Japan, and 
such a revolution at home, he has no 
mind for. He has promised his Imperial 
neighbor that Russia may denude her 
borders of troops, and he will protect 
her against any foreign enemy. But will 
he equally protect her against internal 
revolt? That is the greatest danger 
now to the hopes of Russian reform and 
revolution. It is quite conceivable that 
William will, at the request of the Czar, 
command an army to cross the line and 
suppress a revolution in Warsaw or even 
in Moscow and St. Petersburgh. We 
believe he would be glad of the chance 
to do it. But what would the German 
people say and do in such a case? Aus- 
tria would not object; France and Eng- 
land could send no army to prevent him. 
Only the German people, half of whom 
are now what are called Socialists—that 
is, democrats, anti-imperialists—could 
put up an effective objection, and they 
do not rule the army. Is it possible that 
the German Reichstag might forbid the 
Emperor to aid his Russian cousin? It 
may be. Or is it possible—hardly yet— 
that the teachings of Marx and Tolstoy 
have so infected the German army that 
the soldiers would refuse to shoot their 
Russian brothers? But here, in Ger- 
many, is the chief danger to the hopes of 
the Russian people. 

Out of war, peace. Out of oppres- 
sion, liberty. Peace is the end, peace in 
liberty, but it usually has to come, in this 
evil world, by war. Against slavery there 
is but one remedy, rebellion. The motto 
of Massachusetts is not martial, but pa- 
cific for all the world: “ By means of 
the sword we seek, under liberty, con- 
firmed peace.” 


Brother Jonathan 


It is doubtful if we have anywhere 
else except in proverbs such a concen- 
tration of wit and such a desiccated 
expression of ethics as in caricature. 
John Bull is England, as the whole 
world agrees, and Brother Jonathan is 
in every line a summary of American 
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character. Who does not observe a 
striking similarity between Abraham 
Lincoln and Brother Jonathan? A few 
touches of the pencil and a slight alter- 
ation of garments would change one 
into the other. Is it not true that Lin- 
coln more than any other public man 
of the last half century expressed the 
fullness of Americanism? He was our 
real Brother Jonathan in flesh and 
blood; born in the South, but reared in 
the North, he was a cross of the two 
sections at a time when sectionalism 
was intensely pronounced. The solid 
Union was typified in his genius as 
well as in his features. His sentiments 
were a commingling of New England 
Puritanism and precision with South- 
western unconventionalism. He had 
Brother Jonathan’s lankiness and he 
had his deliberativeness, his imper- 
turbability and his unfailing assurance. 
Brother Jonathan is himself a hybrid. 
You get no proper analysis of the fig- 
ure and the fellow by any other sup- 
position. He is Puritanical, but he is 
foxy. The earlier sketches give us 
rather more of the Puritan, but not less 
of the shrewd. They make you think 
of wooden nutmegs. 

Later sketches grow cosmopolitan. 
Brother Jonathan has evidently ex- 
panded his views since the earlier 
sketches. One might say he has be- 
come the Monroe Doctrine walking 
about—a personification of that pecu- 
liar assumption of duty to defend a con- 
tinent. Therefore his coat tails have 
grown longer and his legs suggest the 
Pacific Railroad and an Isthmian 
Canal. There is a positiveness in the 
cut of his coat and in the retention of 
the pipe hat. That hat, with a band 
of stars, is permanently identified with 
American character. The beard, which 
is fatherly and shielding, is pointed 
still more to express Yankee positive- 
ness. The nose is long and incisive, 
not to say meddlesome, but on no ac- 
count could it be broad and alert. The 
mouth of John Bull is not only neces- 
sarily large, but also fleshy; that of 
Brother Jonathan is inevitably large, 
but kindly. Brother Jonathan, what- 
ever else he does, is going to do good. 
He has a mission in the world. He 
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may take away some of the independ- 
ence of his neighbors, but he intends to 
compensate them with better politics 
and better schools. 

The stomach of John Bull is his chief 
feature, the one point that permits no 
abridgment. The character of Brother 
Jonathan allows of nothing that ap- 
proximates this rotundity. He is slim, 
very slim, because he has no time to 
devote himself to such comforts as 
roast beef, beer and cheese. His posi- 
tiveness does not permit alertness to 
be suggested, yet you must not fail to 
see that he is going to get there. His 
clothes are conservatively liberal. The 
stars indicate that he is the light of the 
world; the stripes indicate union, fel- 
lowship and brotherhood. His panta- 
loons are patriotic, yet there has been 
delicate reserve on the part of the ar- 
tist not to represent Brother Jonathan 
as going much beyond patriotism. 
Summing up John Bull you get a pug- 
nacious defender of Great Britain. 
When England goes abroad and estab- 
lishes an Australian or Canadian do- 
minion John Bull does not leave home. 
The artist gives an entirely different 
picture for Australian character and 
another for Canadian. But when the 
United States crosses to Cuba, Hawaii 
or the Philippines Brother Jonathan 
is there and unchanged. If the United 
States should girdle the globe there 
would still be no need to substantially 
make over the shrewd, the kindly, the 
imperative democrat—the man who has 
made identical the Golden Rule and 
the Declaration of Independence. 


s 
Corporations and Their Officers 


THE Federal Grand Jury at Chicago 
indicted five of the great corporations 
engaged in the beef business, but it did 
not stop there. It also indicted separate- 
ly the chief officers of those corporations. 
In an explanatory statement Assistant 
Attorney-General Pagin points out that 
under the Sherman act no adequate pun- 
ishment can be inflicted upon a guilty 
corporation : 

“The penalty is a fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. Of course, 
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a corporation cannot be imprisoned; and the 
punishment by fine is all that can be applied 
to it.” 


We suppose that Mr. Pagin represents 
directly and in a special sense the De- 
partment of Justice and Attorney- 
General Moody. It is quite probable 
that if he had been in Mr. Moody’s place 
a few days ago he would have been very 
favorably impressed by the reasoning of 
Messrs. Harmon and Judson with re- 
spect to the case of the Atchison Rail- 
road Company and Mr. Morton. These 
gentlemen said: 

“The great corporations of our day cannot 
be imprisoned, and punishment by fine is not 
only inadequate, but reaches the real culprits 
only lightly, if at all. The evils with which 
we are now confronted are corporate in name, 
but individual in fact. Guilt is always per- 
sonal. So long as officials can hide behind 
their corporations no remedy can be effective. 
When the Government searches out the guilty 
men and makes corporate wrongdoing mean 
personal punishment and dishonor, the laws 
will be obeyed.” 


They had been explaining why the 
violation by a corporation of an injunc- 
tion directed against it and its officers 
always calls for “a rule against such 
of them as had control of its conduct to 
show cause why they should not be held 
personally responsible.” It is true that 
in the beef cases we have not exactly 
similar conditions, and that the method 
of procedure is different, but it is clear 
that it would have been absurd to indict 
the corporations alone. If the law has 
been violated, it has been violated by 
officers in authority, and these can be 
punished. The beef companies, like the 
railroad companies, have been under an 
injunction. If an attempt to punish them 
for contempt had been made, it would 
have been both reasonable and necessary 
to require these officers (now indicted) 
to “show cause why they should not be 
held personally responsible.” 

It will be noticed that four officers or 
employees of one of the beef corpora- 
tions have been indicted for soliciting 
and accepting (for the corporation) un- 
lawful rebates from six prominent rail- 
road companies. In giving these rebates 
the railroad companies not only violated 
a law eighteen years old, but also dis- 
obeyed an injunction directed against 


them in 1902 and still in force. Evi- 
dence cited in the indictments shows that 
the offenses in question were committed 
in February, 1903, and at other times 
thereafter, the latest date mentioned be- 
ing in January, 1904. 

It seems to us that these railroad com- 
panies and their responsible officers 
should at least be punished for con- 
tempt. The injunctions (and the stat- 
ute) have been violated by these and 
other railroad corporations, but we are 
not aware that thus far any punishment 
has been inflicted upon them or their 
officers. But the restraint of injunctions 
is enforced promptly and vigorously in 
the cases of the members of labor 
unions. We do not say that in such 
cases enforcement has been unjust or 
that there should have been delay. But 
workingmen and their leaders should 
not be able to say truthfully that this 
method of procedure is used more 
promptly and more vigorously against 
them than against great corporations, 
and that while those who suffer punish- 
ment for contempt in labor cases are per- 
sons, there is a manifest tendency in the 
Department of Justice, when corpora- 
tions are concerned as defendants, to let 
the persons involved (the officers) avoid 
prosecution and the customary penalty 


for guilt. 
° & 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Last Gift 


TEN millions from Mr. Rockefeller, 
following ten millions from Mr. Carne- 
gie, is given to American colleges. Mr. 
Carnegie’s was for a retiring fund, in 
support of superannuated instructors in 
colleges not denominational ; Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s is for a fund to give any aid 
needed for colleges, excluding the great 
universities on the one hand, and the new 
and doubtful attempts at colleges on the 
other. Both are admirable and noble 
gifts. That of Mr. Rockefeller will dis- 
tribute perhaps $400,000 yearly and will 
give much needed help to denominational 
as well as other institutions. 

This great gift and charge is put into 
the control of the General Board of Edu- 
cation, an organization which Mr. Rocke- 
feller founded a few years ago and to 
which he gave a million dollars for the 
promotion of education in the South. 
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This is the Board of which Robert C. 
Ogden is Chairman, George Foster Pea- 
body Treasurer and Wallace Buttrick 
and Starr J. Murphy are Secretaries. 
The other Trustees (four vacancies) 
are Frederick T. Gates, Daniel C. Gil- 
man, Morris K. Jesup, Walter H. Page, 
Albert Shaw, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Hugh H. Hanna, William R. Harper and 
E. Benjamin Andrews. Its work has 
received unstinted praise in the North, 
and from the more progressive men in the 
South. Its critics there have pretended 
that its object is to instil social and po- 
litical ambitions among negroes. This 
is far from the truth. Its main work has 
been to develop the public school system 
in the South, and accordingly its dis- 
bursements have been more for white 
than colored youth; and so far as it has 
aided the latter its benefactions have been 
directed rather to industrial than intel- 
lectual education. What the critics have 
really feared is that the old Southern 
traditions would be undermined by the 
influence of Northern men and espe- 
cially of Southern men imbued with 
Northern ideas. 

It is an immense and beneficent power 
that is put into the hands of these men. 
They need unusual wisdom. Some of 
them are adepts in education and some of 
them are old, and there are vacancies. 
The danger to be avoided is that two or 
three good men, and wise, but not hav- 
ing all wisdom, will dominate and a cer- 
tain narrowness may result. But this we 
do not fear. They have experience and 
large knowledge. And yet we are not 
inclined to approve the suggestion said 
to have come from one of them, that they 
be made a board of advisers to which 
intending’ givers shall be expected to in- 
trust their benefactions for distribution. 
That business can belong to no one board. 
We have a large number of such boards 
already, great missionary and educational 
organizations. Mr. Rockefeller has used 
them already wisely in his benefactions, 
and scores of institutions have been 
founded by them. Givers generally have 
some choice as to the direction of their 
gifts, and it is well to have them widely 
distributed, according to various ideas, 
and for divergent purposes. Great free- 
dom of choice will result in the most 
good, as each giver follows his own 
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bent and sees his own needs. Many 
times ten million dollars are given from 
year to year, and more and more it is 
seen that wealth is thus best expended. 
Whether colossal wealth can be hon- 
estly acquired is a question on which 
casuists like to quarrel; but there can 
be no room for reasonable doubt that 
whatever money is given to the public 
for the good of the public is thereby 
made clean enough so that it will hurt 
nobody, and we are glad to approve the 
use which such men as Mr. Carnegie and 
Mr. Rockefeller make of a part of their 
stupendous and superfluous wealth. 


os 


The True Use of Ancestors 


It is appropriate on the day when our 
ears are deafened with explosions of 
gunpowder patriotism that we should 
consider other modern manifestations of 
the same sentiment, and especially the 
astonishing growth of hereditary patri- 
otic societies, or, to use Mrs. Harper’s 
phrase, our “American Shintoism.” 
There are now some twenty of these in 
existence, not counting those based on 
events later than the War for Independ- 
ence. The two features which at first 
caused such societies to be looked upon 
with suspicion are the requirements 
that one shall be able to trace back his 
American lineage one or two centuries, 
and that his ancestor shall be an officer 
in the Revolutionary Army or an emi- 
nent man of the Colonial Period. 

These conditions, it must be confessed, 
have at first sight the appearance of be- 
ing somewhat un-American, and it is no 
wonder that the forefathers of some of 
the rest of us should have seen in the 
foundation of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati the establishment of an hereditary 
aristocracy like that from which they 
had just freed themselves and should 
have denounced it as “ dangerous to the 
peace, liberty and safety of the Union.” 
In some States the members of the So- 
ciety were disfranchised by law. But 
the apprehension of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin and 
Mirabeau proved unjustified. By the 
irony of fate the Tammany Society, 
which was founded as a democratic or- 
ganization to oppose the aristocratic Cin- 
cinnati, developed into the nearest ap- 
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proach to an oligarchy that we have in 
America. 

Since the experience of a century has 
removed our fear of societies based on 
hereditary membership, and the preju- 
dice against them has changed to popu- 
lar favor, they have now a chance to 
develop into institutions of great useful- 
yness to the nation by contributing to the 
study of the laws of heredity and their 
practical application to the development 
of the human race. To do this, how- 
ever, their pride of ancestry and their 
industry in delving in the records of the 
past must be based upon scientific prin- 
ciples, instead of being, as is now the 
case, largely blind and directed by falla- 
cious theories of descent. 

People are not devoting too much time 
to genealogy ; in fact, not nearly enough ; 
but their study is misdirected. For ex- 
ample, genealogical books are largely 
mere records of names, residences and 
dates of births, marriages, deaths. 
Now these are the least important, least 
interesting and least practical of all 
information that one could have about 
his ancestors, because these data -_ 
t is 


mostly accidental and insignificant. 
much more important to know whether 
one’s grandfather had a semicircular ear 
or a bad temper or the gout than to know 
his name and when and where he lived. 

Then, too, we are apt to take more in- 
terest in our remote ancestors than in 


those nearest us, when the reverse 
should be the case. Practically all of us 
have about the same heredity when we 
get back two or three hundred years. 
In the tenth generation back each of us 
, had 1,024 ancestors or less. Now the 
average of one man’s thousand ancestors 
is not materially different from that of 
another man’s thousand, in part even 
the same, and mostly contemporaries of 
the same race, picked out in the promis- 
cuous way in which one’s ancestors were 
selected. We are all, kings and com- 
moners, mixtures of the same royal and 
ignoble blood, and there is no use in-trac- 
‘ing our lineage back more than one or 
‘two hundred years at the most. 

Akin to this mistake is the equally 
common one of fixing our attention upon 
those few ancestors who happened to be 
mentioned in history and ignoring those 
who are less distinguished but equally 
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influential in deciding our character. A 
moment’s attention to Galton’s Law will 
show how foolish this is. According to 
this, which is the nearest approximation 
we have to the true law of heredity, the 
proportion of the heritage contributed 
by a parent in the mth generation is 
(.5)7". That is, each parent con- 
tributes on an average % and each 
grandparent 1-16 of the heritage and 
sO on. 

This shows why the son of a great 
genius so rarely possesses the remark- 
able qualities of his father and why a 
gifted family is so soon swamped by 
mediocrity. If we apply this formula to 
the case of a man whose great-great- 
grandfather was an officer in the Revo- 
lutionary Army or a signer of the Decla- 
ration we see that he probably inherits 
only. 1-256 part of his ancestor’s 
patriotism, which is not enough to 
make any perceptible difference in his 
practical conduct. If we adopt the fan- 
tastic theory that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes developed in “Elsie Venner,” 
that our ancestors take turns in control- 
ing us for a certain time, a Revolutionary 
hero would have his innings on one of 
his living descendants about one day 
and a half in each year, say, on the 
Fourth of July and a half holiday on 
Washington’s Birthday. The rest of the 
year he would behave like ordinary peo- 
ple. 

Pilgrim Fathers are of still less use to 
us, for the formula counts up like the 
grains of wheat on the chess board and 
the nails in the horseshoe of the old 
stories. A Mayflower descendant has 
only one part in 65,536 of Plymouth 
Rock blood in his veins, which is not 
enough to crow about. This accounts 
for the fact that the modern representa- 
tives of the Puritans are so unlike their 
distinguished progenitors in customs, 
morals and religion. 

But tho recent researches in heredity 
have shown that ancient lineage is worth 
little attention, they have emphasized the 
importance of complete family records. 
It is of more importance to know who a 
man’s aunt is than to know his grand- 
father. One of Galton’s recommenda- | 
tions for the practical promotion of 
eugenics is the collection of Statistics of 
large and thriving families in order “ to 
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show that respect to the parents of note- 
“worthy children which the contributors 
of such valuable assets to the national 
wealth richly deserve.” According to 
his definitions, a “thriving family is one 
in which the children have gained dis- 
tinctly superior positions to those who 
were their classmates in early life,” and 
a large family is one that contains not 
less than three adult male children. 
This “ golden book ” of thriving families 
would form a genuine aristocracy into 
which it would be a real honor to marry. 
Some of the family histories now com- 
piled contain so many distinguished 
names that they might well be the germs 
of such a “ golden book” if the super- 
stitions of heredity were repudiated and 
its real workings studied and utilized. 
The best way a Son of the Revolution 
can emulate the virtues of his ancestral 
hero is to imitate him by becoming an 
ancestor himself and founding a thriving 
family which shall be of service to the 
nation for centuries after his death. 


& 


Our Annual Children’s Holocaust 


For the last two years we have called 
special attention to the number of deaths 
incident to the celebration of the Fourth 
of July, and it seems proper once more 


to recall the statistics. In 1903 as the 
result of the celebration of the glorious 
Fourth 466 deaths occurred, and within 
less than a score of 4,000 were injured. 
There was an improvement in these 
statistics in 1904, and only 183 persons 
died from Fourth of July injuries, tho 
somewhat nearer to 4,000 were injured. 
The reason for the difference in the num- 
ber of deaths is worth noting. In 1903 
the deaths from tetanus amounted to 
400; in 1904 there were scarcely more 
than 100. A discussion of these statistics 
brings out some very interesting facts 
and serves to show what are the probable 
reasons both for the reduction of the 
mortality from tetanus and the very 
large increase, over 50 per cent., in 
deaths from other injuries. 

Just before the Fourth of July last 
year there was a newspaper crusade or, 
as it was very properly called by some, a 
campaign of education organized for the 
purpose of preventing at least some of 
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the deaths that the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day brings with it every year 
among the children of this country. The 
large mortality from tetanus was made 
the dominant note of invective against 
present customs. It was pointed out that 
a very large proportion of the cases of 
tetanus occurred as a consequence of 
wounds by blank cartridges. As a re- 
sult most of the parents throughout the 
country refused to allow their children 
to play with blank cartridges, or when 
injuries occurred by this means very 
careful precautions were taken to fore- 
stall, if possible, the development of the 
deservedly dreaded tetanus. Even the 
physicians throughout the country 
learned the lesson that no matter how 
slight a wound might be, if it was made 
by a blank cartridge, it must be 
treated deliberately as if the patient were 
in acute danger of contracting this fatal 
complication. The wounds from blank 
cartridges fell, according to the statistics, 
more than one-third. The deaths from 
tetanus decreased by more than 75 per 
cent. This latter item shows how much 
was accomplished by more efficient treat- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the wounds from 
firecrackers, especially those of large 
size, from cannons of various kinds, from 
display fireworks, such as rockets and 
Roman candles, and from bullets, all in- 
creased in number last year. It was even 
remarked that there seemed to be more 
deaths from tetanus after some of these 
other forms of wounds than used to be 
the case, because so much attention was 
given to blank cartridge wounds, while 
the same solicitude was not felt for the 
treatment of the others. It is evident 
that all wounds from fireworks, espe- 
cially if made in the street ana at a time 
when the hands and other portions of 
the skin are smirched with street dirt, 
must be treated as if they were likely to 
be followed by tetanus. This is the only 
safeguard and, unfortunately, even this 
is not absolute, since it is impossible in 
some cases to prevent the development 
of tetanus. 

It remains to be seen whether the im- 
provement in the statistics last year was 
only spasmodic and due to the somewhat 
sensational newspaper efforts to call 
parents’ and guardians’ attention to the 
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danger or whether it was the result of 
serious conviction that will. manifest it- 
self not alone for the time being, but for 
many years. Certain it is that this year 
brings the usual harvest of death and 
suffering as a consequence of the cele- 
bration of the Glorious Fourth. At least 
one hundred children throughout the 
country will die, and probably 4,000 
more will be injured. Of these only 
about 1,000 will be serious injuries, such 
as the loss of a hand, or a foot, or an eye, 
or some serious facial deformity; the 
others will consist of slighter wounds, 
like the loss of fingers, or burns that may 
cause some scarring on more or less in- 
conspicuous parts. The din of the cele- 
bration has served to disturb many: pa- 
tients who were lying ill and needed rest 
in the midst of the unpleasantly hot 
weather that comes at the beginning of 
July. To be sure these minor considera- 
tions have little weight in keeping pa- 
triotic enthusiasm within bounds. 
a 

What was expected from the 
trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been done— 
they have absolutely and completely ex- 
onerated Professor Hilprecht of all 
charges raised against him. They waited 
until the college year was over, and mid- 
summer had come, and time had been 
given for the excitement to die away, 
and then the anticipated verdict was ren- 
dered. He was, they say, justified in 
speaking, in a popular book, of tablets 
purchased elsewhere as a part of the so- 
called temple library of Nippur, because 
he was competent to decide that at some 
time, some thousands of years ago per- 
haps, they had been in that library. The 
most important piece of evidence they 
present is, that the tablets are marked 
in his handwriting with the occasion of 
their acquisition, and therefore he could 
not have intended in his popular work 
to represent that he had himself dug 
them up in the temple hill. Neverthe- 
less it is absolutely clear that the im- 
pression he gave, and apparently meant 
to give, was misleading. We do not 
care to revive the controversy, but it is 
a fact that however the decision may 
satisfy the five men who signed the re- 
port of the investigation, and the three 
other men who were present and with 


Professor 
Hilprecht 
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the five approved it, it does not and can- 
not satisfy scholars or the public. It is 
sad to think that against Dr. Hilprecht 
are all three of the other Assyriologists 
of the University, one of them, Professor 
Jastrow, a man of quite equal rank in 
the study. We must add that the com- 
mittee report further that Dr. Hilprecht 
had retained no antiquities that did not 
belong to him; and that there really was 
a ‘ Temple Library.” When its contents 
are published we may begin to know; at 
present there is no evidence to convince 
any one. For by a library is meant not 
a lot of receipts for rent of temple land, 
but works of history, grammar, mythol- 
ogy, poetry, etc., such as have been found 
thus far only at Assurbanipal’s library 
at Nineveh. 
ed 


Among the principal gifts 
announced for colleges last 
week was one of $2,400,000 
for the endowment of Harvard and an 
other of $2,000,000 for Yale, of which 
$1,000,000 was from John D. Rocke- 
feller. This is Yale’s answer to the cry 
of “tainted money.” Neither Yale, nor 
any other university or college, nor any 
benevolent society, imagines that, doing a 
good work, it is its business to scrutinize 
the previous history of money that 
comes to it from the legal owner. They 
believe that their use of it cleans it of 
any imagined “taint.” They say with 
Vespasian to his son Titus: “ Non olet.” 
They do not see why when one offers 
you bread you should give him a stone. 
A current story is passed from mouth to 
mouth, but we have not seen it in print, 
that at a resort Mr. Rockefeller met 
Mrs. McCormick (the families are re- 
lated) ‘and said to her: “ You remember 
that property I bought of you? Well, 
it was a good thing and netted me $200,- 
ooo, and I thought I would give half of 
it to the Congregationalists ; and do you 
know, Mrs. McCormick, they now say 
your money is tainted!” 
ed 

«“Radichee” Lhe announcement b 

eee Prof. John Butler Burke, 
of the Cavendish Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge, England, that he has obtained 
something resembling bacterial cultures 
by the action of radium salts upon gela- 
tine has aroused the usual sensational 


A Gift 
to Yale 
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report of the spontaneous generation of 
life. While awaiting the full report of 
these experiments and their verification, 
it is well to bear in mind that altho there 
is no reason to think spontaneous gen- 
eration is impossible, there is no appar- 
ent probability that man will ever be able 
to produce living beings from inorganic 
or even from dead matter. From ancient 
times down to within 50 years it was 
believed that ordinary observation con- 
clusively proved that decaying vegetable 
and animal matter did bring forth new 
forms of life spontaneously, but the ex- 
periments of Pasteur and Tyndall showed 
that such putrefaction and decay were 
due to minute germs, bacteria, always in 
the air, and when a tube was sterilized 
by heating above the boiling point of 
water and then sealed or stoppered with 
cotton no signs of life appeared. Now 
Professor Burke reports that in such 
sealed and sterilized tubes when a mi- 
nute quantity (2% milligrams) of ra- 
dium bromide is allowed to drop on the 
surface of the gelatine without opening 
the tube a growth begins, and, if kept in 
the dark, this extends downward for 
half an inch, very much as it would if 
bacterial germs had been introduced. 
The new bodies, which he calls “ ra- 
diobes,” since they are produced by 
radium and resemble microbes, are all 
of the same shape and some have a nu- 
cleus. They manifest some of the char- 
acteristics of life in that they grow to a 
certain size and then multiply by sub- 
division. They are killed by exposure to 
light and are dissolved by warm water. 
Professor Burke regards them as “ high- 
ly organized bodies, altho not bacteria ” 
and not crystals, and goes no further 
than to say that their behavior “ suggests 
vitality.” P 


The Methodist papers are still very 
reticent about the decision of the bishops 
in the case of Professor Mitchell, whose 
re-election, at the end of a five years’ 
term, to a chair in the Divinity School 
in Boston University they declined to ap- 
prove. Very large questions of inspira- 
tion and higher criticism and theological 
liberty are involved, but the utmost any 
official paper has ventured to say is the 
evident conclusion that under Methodist 
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law the trustees cannot reappoint him. 
Discussion does not seem to be allowed 
in the press. The trustees have not yet 
dismissed Professor Mitchell, and we 
surmise that they are trying, in confer- 
ence with him, to draw up some state- 
ment which will induce the bishops to re- 
consider their action. We judge that 
there are two or three of them, however, 
who are too conservative to accept any 
action allowing room for the new the- 
ology in Methodist theological instruc- 
tion. 
se 

The election of Payson Merrill, Esq., 
as one of the Yale Corporation, in place 
of Dr. Munger, breaks a long line of 
precedents, but no requirement of the 
charter, for there is none requiring 
Congregational ministers of Connecticut 
to succeed themselves, as often supposed. 
There are 19 members of the Corpora- 
tion, of whom Mr. Hadley is the first lay- 
man to be President. The Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor are members, and of 
the 16 remaining 9 are Congregational 
clergymen. It is a good plan to have 
the old custom of succession broken, for 
Yale is and should be in no way sectarian. 
But there has been no failure in the past 
to aim for the best ideal, as well as to 
reach the best accomplishment. The 
change is wise, but it can work no better. 


& 


What turned the scale for the coming 
of Sir Caspar Purden Clarke toaccept the 
directorship of the Metropolitan Museum 
was, he says, that in London he would 
be a pensioner and officially dead in 
six years, while here he hopes to work 
more than twice as long to achieve what 
is his ambition for the Museum. The 
rule which limits the age of service does 
not always work well. We observe that 
several railroads have rescinded their rule 
not to take on any new man, or any one 
who has been laid off, after the age of 
thirty-five. It shut out men they wanted. 


J 


It is simply amazing that John F. Wal- 
lace, apparently for mere money, should 
have thrown away the chance to connect 
his name eternally with the Panama 
Canal. The world can see in it nothing 
more than lucre preferred to nonor. 





Insurance 


The Loan and Savings Com- 
pany, Limited 


Tue Loan and Savings Company, 
Limited, of Montreal, is a Canadian in- 
corporation with an authorized capital 
of $250,000, with power to issue $1,000,- 
000 bonds. The company buys and sells 
real estate, mortgages, municipal, gov- 
ernment and other bonds, patents and 
inventions, options of all kinds. Accord- 
ing to its own letter heads it constructs 
and erects public and private improve- 
ments. It makes short loans. It also 
builds and sells dwelling houses, pro- 
motes and finances enterprises and un- 
derwrites stocks and bonds. The com- 
pany, still quoting from its own litera- 
ture, is also empowered to act as trustee 
for estates, and finally to act as surety 
for individuals and corporations. It 
will be seen that the company works 
along various lines and that its field of 
operations is extremely diverse. The 
active man in this company is Alexander 
Millette, or, as he prefers to sign, A. 
Millette. During March of this year the 
Loan and Savings Company, Limited, 
entered the United States. Advertise- 
ments similar to the one reproduced be- 
low were published in this city: 


INCOME INSURANCE. 


Banks pay depositors 2 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. per annum, while the stockholders re- 
ceive 20 per cent. to 100 per cent. We offer 
you an investment which will place you on 
the same level as the bank stockholder; ab- 
solute safety and a large regular monthly 
income guaranteed; write for particulars and 
receive our booklet, entitled, ‘“‘ Income Assur- 
ance,” describing our methods, which are 
meeting with great success with all classes 
of investors. THE LOAN & SAVINGS CoO., 
Incorporated. Capital $250,000. Home offices, 
20 St. Alexis street, Montreal, Canada. 


The editor of this department was in 
correspondence with the company and 
received in addition to other data copies 
of the company’s income certificates. 
These certificates were interesting. They 
bound the contributors hand and foot. 
They boldly provided that all moneys sent 
to the company were at the senders’ risk. 
They made it certain that in case the 
certificate holder was unable for any rea- 
son to continue his weekly payments for 


the full term provided for in the instru- 
ment, even if the default took place on 
the last payment, all the previous pay- 
ments were to be forfeited. In any event 
no returns by the company were to be 
made for a considerable period. Among 
the inducements offered by this company 
to induce people to invest their money 
with it on their scheme of “ Income As- 
surance ” was the promise to pay (some 
time) from two to four per cent. per 
month on the dollar. The whole 
scheme was idyllic in the extreme, but 
there was a single fly in the ointment. 
It wouldn’t work. The beautifully en- 
graved checks shown in the Public 
Tribute of Indorsement and Apprecia- 
tion of this company did not prevent the 
bringing of various suits against the com- 
pany for unpaid printing and advertising 
bills and on the part of certain dissatis- 
fied contributors. Repeated requests for 
a financial statement of this company 
were barren of results, and readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT may draw their own 
inferences and conclusions. 
s&s 

THE advent of the summer season of 
1905 has suggested to the General Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia the renewed possibility of accidents 
by means of drowning. This concern 
has, therefore, installed sundry nickel- 
in-the-slot-machines at Atlantic City, N. 
J., by means of which visitors to this 
popular resort are enabled to purchase 
of these automatic venders accident poli- 
cies paying $100 in the event of acci- 
dental drowning while surf bathing. 

....Lhe Insurance Press has issued 
the Investment Directory—Insurance 
Companies for 1905. It contains a de- 
scription and classification of bonds and 
stocks held by various insurance com- 
panies transacting business in the United 
States having at least $100,000 (par 
value) of such securities. The compila- 
tion has been made by S. H. Wolfe, con- 
sulting actuary of this city. A synopsis 
of the laws pertaining to the investments 
of insurance companies as enacted by the 
Legislatures of the various States and 
Territories and the Dominion of Canada, 
which is included in the volume, adds to 
its value as a reference book for con- 
servative investors. 
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Financial 


The Treasury’s Fiscal Year 


Accounts of the fiscal year (ending 
June 30th) at the United States Treas- 
ury show a deficit of $24,000,000, ex- 
ceeding by $6,000,000 the estimate made 
by Secretary Shaw some months ago. At 
the beginning of June it was about $37,- 
000,000, but this closing month showed a 
surplus of $13,000,000. The total of re- 
ceipts (about $543,000,000) varies but 
little from that of the preceding year. 
But expenditures have grown. Under 
the head of civil and miscellaneous 
(Panama Canal payments of last year 
excluded before the comparison is made) 
there was an increase of $15,000,000, of 
which more than half was due to addi- 
tional postal service expenses. Other 
increases were as follows: War Depart- 
ment, $7,000,000; Navy Department, 
$14,500,000; Indian service, $4,200,000. 
Pension payments ($141,700,000) were 
less by about $1,000,000 than in 1904. 
A prevailing belief that expenditures will 
continue to increase promises to stimulate 
discussion as to plans for enlarging the 
revenue by tariff legislation or additional 
internal taxes. 


Cotton Cloth for China 


An official statement of our exports 
of manufactured goods for the eleven 
months ending with May, just issued at 
Washington, is unusually interesting be- 
cause it shows how rapid has been the 
recent growth of our exports of cotton 
cloth to China. This is the most impor- 
tant part of the trade which would be 
affected by the threatened Chinese boy- 
cott of American imports. In the eleven 
months we sold to China 421,464,440 
yards, valued at $24,444,642, against only 
67,862,434 yards, valued at $3,566,900, in 
the corresponding months of last year. 
China is now taking two-thirds of all our 
exports of cotton cloth. 

a : 

Steps have been taken for a con- 
solidation, in one corporation capital- 
ized at about $50,000,000, of all the 
companies engaged in the manufacture 
of street cars. 

...-Owing to conditions revealed by 
the recent investigation concerning 
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private car lines, the Rock Island Com- 
pany will take up this branch of the 
business for itself and it has ordered 
1,700 refrigerator cars. 


....Since 1896 our exports to Ger- 
many have increased from $97,897,000 
to $214,780,000, but our imports from 
that country have remained almost sta- 
tionary, rising from $94,240,000 to only 
$109,188,000. 

....Our output of copper in 1904 had 
a value of $95,000,000, and about two- 
thirds of it was exported. At the pres- 
ent time the Boston and Montana Com- 
pany’s mines of Butte are the greatest 
producers of copper in the world. The 
Anaconda mine is second. 


....A prominent French economist 
estimates French investments abroad 
as follows: Europe, $4,053,000,000; 
Africa, $712,000,000; South America, 
$506,000,000 ; Asia, $216,000,000 ; North 
America, $204,000,000; Central Amer- 
ica, $56,000,000 ; Oceania, $11,000,000. 

....Lhe North River Savings Bank, 
now at 266 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
will soon occupy its new building, which 
is rapidly approaching completion. This 
building, in the same street, but two 
blocks east of the one now in use, will 
be more convenient for a majority of the 
bank’s 18,000 depositors. The bank has 
declared a dividend at the rate of 4 per 
cent. on deposits up to $500, and at the 
rate of 3% per cent. on those between 
$500 and $3,000. 

....Dividends 
nounced : 

N. Y. Co. Nat’l Bank, 50 per cent., payable 
July st. 
Mechanics and Traders Bank, 4 per cent. 


pavable July rst. 
Twelfth Ward Bank, 3 per cent., payable 


and coupons  an- 


? 


July 1st. 
ranklin Savs. Bank, 344 per cent., payable 
July 17th. 
mer. Savs. Bank, 34% per cent., payable 

July 17th. 

Franklin Society, 5 per cent., payable July. 

Washington Savs. Bank, to $500, 4 per cent., 
payable July. 

Washington Savs. Bank, $500 to $3000, 344 
per cent., payable July. 

Des Moines & Fort Dodge R.R., Preferred, 
5 per cent., payable August ist. 

Minn. & St. Louis R.R., 1st Mort 7 per cent. 
and 4 per cent Coupons, payable July 1st. 

N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co., quarterly, 114 
per cent., payable July 15th. 
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BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY. 


(Chartered 1866.) 
177-179 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bedford Branch: Fulton Street and Bedford Aven.e. 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT 
June 7th, 1905. 
TO THE STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Capital | Stock ‘ 


ry 2 —— Beate. 
iss o0 c Clty ot : divided 
s woe 000 Ann f of New Yorke Ge Corporate Stock Deposits 


Real Est a 155,809.75 Reserved for Taxes.... 
Certified Checks 

















Loans on Bond and M 


Bills Purchased. 
Time Loans on Collaterals. . 
Overdrafts 


1,665,300.52 9,112,635.06 
$21,071,186.81 











$21,071,186.31 


TRUSTEES: 


Thomas T. Barr, Francis L. Hine, 
Samuel W. Boocock, Foe A. Jamison, 
George W. Chauncey, rank L 

William N. Dykman, Willan nal 
William Hester, Theodore F. Miller, 


EXECUTIVE 


Francis L. Hine, Chairman. Fina FY Barr, 





Theodore F. Miller, President. 
Stanley W. Husted, Secretary. 


Samuel W. Boocock, ist Vice-President. 
Frank J. W. Diller, Assistant Secretary. 


Willis L. Ogden, 
Joseph E. Uwens, 
John J. Pierrepont, 
Charles M. Pratt, 
George G. Reynolds, 


Charles A. Spteeee, 
J. H. Walbri 


tiaeeree 
Alexander M. White, Jr. 
Cc. D. Wood, 


COMMITTEE : 


Frank L Charles A. Schieren, 
Theodore F. iF. Mier, Alexander M. White. 


Frederick C. Colton, 2d Vice-President. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF BEDFORD BRANCH: 


Eugene F. Barnes, John McNamee. 


William McCarroll, John C. Richard. 


c. O. Brinckerhoff, Manager of Branch. 





MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 Wall Street 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - $1,400,000 


FOUNDED 1803 


OFFICERS 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, . 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, 
SAMUEL S. CAMPBELL, 
ALBERT S.COX, . . . 


DIRECTORS 

John A, Stewart, Chairman of Board 0.5 Dae. 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff, Capitalist 
Chas, Stewart Smith, 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
Donald Mackay, 
Robert M, Gallaway, 
Charles D. Dickey, 


George Sherman, 
Edward Holbrock, 
Orris K. Eldredge, 
Joseph Vv. 


Merchant 
Oelrichs & Co. 
ae +5. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


152 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


$500,000 
460,000 


Capital paid up, a - 
Surplus, ~ ~ - 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANAGED, 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 














DIRECTORS 
William Best Fred. G. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
Je R. WALSH, President 
ana L- A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
é HUNTOON, Ass't Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


To the Holders of Certificates of Deposit of the Morton Trust 
Company for voting trust certificates of the Seaboard 
Alr Line Rallway: 

The undersigned Committee hereby gives notice of its decision that the 
assent of enough of the holders of voting trust certificates representing stock 
of Seaboard Air Line Railway has been obtained to warrant it in declaring 
effective the Modified or New Plan set out in the Change or Modification of 
Plan, dated May 16, 1905, a copy of which was filed with the Morton Trust 
Company on May 17, 1905, and that it has declared such Modified or New Plan 
effective, 


The Holders of Voting Trust Certificates for 503,208 
shares of Seaboard Air Line Railway out of a total rep- 
resenting 609,000 shares outstanding, being over 
824% thereof, have assented to the Modified or New 
Plan. 

Holders of Morton Trust Company certificates who have not surrendered 
their certificates for exchange are hereby notified to surrender them to the 
MORTON TRUST COMPANY, New York; CONTINENTAL TRUST 
COMPANY, Baltimore, Md, or OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass., and receive their new securities. 

The Committee, having declared the Plan operative and practically com- 
pleted its work, will accept no further deposits. 


Dated New York, June 26, 1906, 





THOMAS < RYAN, Chairman, 
JAMES A. BLAIR, 

JAMES BYRNE, ERNST THALMANN, 

SAMUEL UNTERMYER JAMES H. DOOLEY 

FRED’K B. VAN VORST, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDCE, JR., 

Counsel. Cc. SIDNEY SHEPARD, 
S. DAVIES WARFIELD, 
Commilttee. 


MN. S. MELDRUM, Secretary. 
38 Nassau Street, New York City. 





1875 1905 


Northwestern The MIDDLESEX 
Trust Company, Banking Company of 


ST. PAUL, MINN. MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 

Correspondence solicited with 
those having real estate in- Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEAR 


terests in the Northwest. Loans upon Real Estate. 


R 
“‘Fither the President or Vice-President of every 34 Y e A R S oun Cae 5 


National Bank in St. Paul is a director of this 
Company.” Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
RRR tC I I Nema 5 nN 


TH E a N D E P E N D E NY T List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly ———. RL BO Bee F ork Post-Office John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Terms of ee ty py payable in advance, one year, Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

$2. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
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Sound, conservative first 
ET mortgages on improved 
ty. 

loans with our own money 

and turn them over com- 

lete. In 28 years we have learned how to se- 

= the best. No one now handling western 

mortgage: 3 has had more experience. We give 

you the benefit of that experience. The quality of the securi- 


ties now ou hand has never been surpasse Highest 
references. Write for circulars and full information free. 


PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE GITIZENS’ GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 23, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this “aay declared a ‘ividend 
of THREE PER CENT., payable on and after om ¢ 
The transfer books will "remain closed until that ay 
HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. — 





- BAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, June 21, 1905. 
A dividend of THREE (3) PER OBNT., has been declared 
payable on and after Saturday, July . 1905. Transfer 
books will remain closed until that date, 
Z. _ WELL, Cashier. 


The Fourth National Bank ,*' City of New York 


New York, June 22, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND eae PER CENT., 
payable on and after July 1, proxim 
The transfer books will close at 3 ‘P.M. this date, re- 
opening July 1, 1905. 
CHARLES H, PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE BANK OF a 
sy» a Fe 1905. 
The Board of Directors have. vie day . 
annual dividend of TEN (1 R OBNT ~ of tax, 
payable July 1, 1905, to stock siinen of record of this date. 
e transfer books will remain closed until July 8, 1905. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 





THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK 
501 Fifth Avenue, cor. 42d Street. 
totem, %) the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
per annum will be credited depositors for 
months ending June 30, 1905, on all 
,000, payable July 17, 1905. Bank open from 
P.M. Monday evenings from 6 to 8 
ri) ‘clock. Closes 12 M. on Saturday. Money deposited on or 
before July 10 will draw interest y= July 1. 
EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 
WILLIAM M. HAZELTON, yo MS Treasurer. 
E. VICTOR LOEW, Jr., Secretary. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, Jnne 2ist, 1905. 
172D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


roviston of Trustees have declared the usual interest und 
the _— sions of the by-laws for the six months ending June 30, os 


fore ‘the mate of FOUR PER CENT r annum, on all su 

of $5.00 and Lag not exceeding $3.600, payable on and after 

20th day of July, 1905. 

3 ta] Seeerest t carried to the credit of depositors as principal on 
uly 1 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest from 


July ist. 
WILLIAM W. SMITH, Pre 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. sident. 








THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 20th, 1905. 

A dividend of ten per cent., free of tax, has to-day been 
declared by this bank, payable on the first day of July next. The 
transfer books will remain closed till that date. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
OF NEW YORE. 
June 20, 1905. 


EIGHTIETH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has this day Sottanes a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PER OENT. (4%), free of tax, 
payable July 1, 1905, to stockholders of record to-day. 

Transfer books will remain | until 10 A.M. July 1 
1905. BENJAMIN WERNER, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL PARK sank OF NEW YORK. 

June 20, 1905. 

The Board of Directors to-day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the capital 
stock of this bank, out of the a of the past three 
months, payable on and after July 1 

The transfer books = be closed .. June 22 to pune 
30, inclusive. WARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier 


New York County National Bank 
New York, June 28, 1905. 
106TH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. (50%), payable 
July 1, 1905, until which date the transfer books will re- 
main closed. 








FRED’K FOWLER, Cashier. 


MECHANICS AND TRADERS BANK. 


New York, June 16, 1905. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT., free from tax, pay- 
able on and after July 1, 1905. 

Transfer books close at 8 P.M. Monday, June 19, 1905, 
reopening July 1, 1905. A. M. DEDERER, Cashier. 


THE TWELFTH WARD BANK. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


A semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. has this day been 
declared by the Board of Directors, payable on and after July 1, 
1905, until which date transfer books will be closed. 


FRANK B. FRENCH, Cashier. 








Dated June 15, 1905. 





GITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 
56 AND 58 BOWERY. COR. CANAL ST. 
eon ton tank tek bins Oa 

tees have orde at interest at the rate of TH 
ANI D ONE. HALF (3) PER-CENT. per annum be paid Big mam 
tors on and after July 1'7th on all sums of #5 and up to 3 
which have Ne ot on deposit for the three or six wee end 
June ne 30th 1905, in accordance with the by-laws and rules o: 
he Money de —— on or before July 10th will draw 
pokey from July 


HENRY HASLE 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. oy SORES, 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 


Dry Dock savings | Institution, 


cor, 3d 8t., New York. 
The Trustees have declared a dividend. Yor the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1905, onall de “ entitled thereto under the by- 
laws, at the rate of THRE D ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
annum on all sums not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, pay- 
able on and after July 17, 1905. 
Deposits made on or before July 10 will be entitled to interest 


from July 1, 1905. ANDREW 
ILL 
CHARLES MIFHLING, Secretary. ath, Peetanm, 
WM. F. P ERSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK 


656 and 658 Bighth Ave., corner 
90TH SEMI-ANNUAL.’ DI VIDEND. 
wh and 
HREE A 


AND ONE-HALF PER NU 
ER A M 
: $5,600, to Sapegeene entitled thereto on “as sums of fs0 to 
Money deposited on or before the 10th day of July 
draw = from the ist. Bank o; daily from 
to # P. P.M., holidays 


10 10 AME to 8 P.M., and Monday from 6 
ot President. 








excepted. loses at 12 M. on Saturd 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary 


Greenwich Savings Bank 


Ss. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 

INTEREST AT THE a. by A FOUR PER OENT. 
PER ANNUM will be itors a. B.S SsIx 
MONTHS and THREE M ONTHS 13 ENDIN NG JUNE 80 1206, 
on all sums from five dollars to three thousand 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable JULY 17, 1908. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 

JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 

J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before JULY 1 
interest from July 1, 1905. . oe ea 
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The 


Franklin 


this July pays its Thirty- 
third Semi-Annual Dividend 
—at the rate of 5% per annum 
on amounts of Ten Dollars or 
more, which have been in- 
vested‘for more than 30 days. 
The Society, now in its 18th 
year, has handled more than 
Seven Million Dollars: in 
Savings. Conservative man- 
agement and strict super- 
vision under the Banking 
Law. No speculative invest- 
ments whatever. Small first 
mortgages on homes exclu- 
sively. Accounts may be 
opened for One Dollar up to 
Five Thousand. 


Write for information to 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 


For Home Building and Savings 
Corner Beekman St. at Park Row. 


JOHN C. McGU ee. President. 

CHARLES O’C. HENNESSY, 
Vice President and Manager: 

GILBERT LLOYD, JR., 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution, 


Nos. 644 and 646 BROADWAY. 
108th Semi-Annual Dividend. 
June 13, 1905. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
on the 30th inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in July next. 
Deposits made on or before July roth will draw 
interest from July 1st. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 








HARLEM SAVINGS BANK. 
3D AV., 124TH 
The Board of Trustees have -~ hy a semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of REE and ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, on all deposits entitled thereto oO 
to $3,000, for the six and three months en June 
905. Interest payable on and after Monday, July 17. 
Money 4d ited on or before July 10 will draw Xnterest 
from July THOMAS CRAWFORD, President. 
THOMAS R. EBERT, Secretary. 


IRVING 
Savings Institution 


115 CHAMBERS ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three and six months ending 
June 30, 1905, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
amounts from §1 to $3,000, payable on and 
after Monday, July 17, 1905. Deposits made 
on or before July roth will draw interest 
from July Ist. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, - - 
G. BYRON LATIMER, - 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, | 


° DrISAACTaoMPSONS EYE WATER 





President. 
Secretary. 
__ Treasurer. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 


1and 3 Third Ave. (Opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
104TH DIVIDEND. 
New York, June 13th, 1905. 


Interest for ~ pox at coding . z eo a 1905, at oe wut of 
THREE A E HALF NT. PER UM 
will be codtaed pb entitied amas under thew -laws of 
the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. Interest payable July i9th, 1905. 
sae deposited on or before July 10th will 


y 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secreta tary. 


Union Dime 
Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. and 
SIXTH AVE., GREELEY 
SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


1 draw interest from 





Interest three and one-half per 
cent. from $5 to $3,000; credited 
July 1, payable July 20, or any time 
later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, - 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, - -_ Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, - - - _ Secretary. 


SAVINGS BANK. 
WEST 65th STREET AND BROADWAY. 
Interest declared at foes rates per annum: 
On deposits from $5 to $ 
FOUR | Per 
On deposits from seco to $3,000, Geatum 
THREE and ONE-HALF Per Centum. 
Deposits made now draw interest from July 1. 
R. B. WALDO, Compt. J. G. ROBIN, President. 


President. 
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DES MOINES 8 FORT DODGE RAILROAD GO. 
New York, June 29, 1905. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared an annual dividend 

of FIVE PER CENT. (5%) on the preferred stock of this company, 

payable August 1, 1905, to stockholders of record on the 2ist day of 

July, 19%. Transfer books will be closed July 20, and reopened 


August 2, 1905. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer, 


MINNEAPOLIS 8&8 8ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 

Coupons due July 1, 1905, from First Mortgage seven per cent. 
bonds of this company and First Mortgage four per cent. Guar- 
anteed bonds of the Des Moines & Fort Dodge R. R. Co. will be 
paid on and after that date at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, 54 Wall Street, New York. 





F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 

A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and 
an Extra Dividend of Three Quarters of a Dollar per 
share will be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
June 30, 1905. 

The Transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 


14, 1905, both days included, 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE: 
GRAPH COMPANY. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer 
in New York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust 
Company, 20 Wall Street. 


WM. R. DRIVER. _Treasurer. 


“THE NEW oo AND NEW JERSEY TELE-~ 
HONE GOMPANY 
81 witloughby Seeost Brooklyn, N. Y. 
VIDE. NO, 87. 


A regular quarterly" dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable July 15, 1905, to stockholders of record 
at the close of bustpess uly 5, 1905. 
NRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. — 
THE WESTERN ES TELEGRAPH GOMPANY 
(Incorporated.) 
New York, June 14th, 1905. 
DIVIDEND No. 147. 





AMERIGAN 











cat 


he transfer books on the 20t 


a < June 20th inst., and reopened on the morning of July 
st next, 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


INSU CE 


1851 THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. ist, seee, ~ ah te + 4 har $4 


Liabilities,  « 33,77 
Surplus, « ~ » * 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


$3 73 
$5230423.73 
$3,686, 126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions _ upon all poses. 
annen policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
ay values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
a use’ 
Pamphlets, raves, one values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Oi 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


Teena 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, - 
Liabilities, - - 








ASSETS, 








f > 


== AMONG==>} 


Life Insurance 
Companies 


The Union Central of Cincinnati 
occupies an unrivalled position. It 
has not one cent invested in stocks 
or bonds and for twenty-five years 
it has realized the highest rate of 
interest of any American company. 
This means an endowment or life 
policy at the lowest cost to you! 


7. THIS OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY. 


- THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cincinnati 


- Address ..... 


a Insurance in Force, $216,655,628 | 
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The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder 


FIRST in Amount Paid in Dividends to Policyholders 


FIRST in its payments to Beneficiaries 
FIRST in Financial Strength—Surplus over $80,000,000 





For many years the Equitable has paid a larger amount in dividends 
than any other company. 


DIVIDENDS PAID 


In 1900 - $3,481,641.00 
In 1901 $3,742,520.00 
In 1902 $4,477,924.00 
In 1903 $5,682,296.00 
In 1904 $6,001,903.00 





The Equitable pays its policies more promptly than any other 
company—usually within twenty four hours after proof of death. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
In 1900 - 96% within one day 
In 1901 96% within one day 
In 1902 982% within one day 
In 1903 95% within one day 
In 1904 96% within one day 





The Equitable is the strongest life assurance company in the world, 
both in amount of surplus and in ratio of assets to liabilities. 
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Over 


B *665,000,000 


Paid to Policy-holders by The Mutual Life, or almost 200 


Largest i the World millions more than any other company has paid. 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE AMOUNTS PAID IN DEATH CLAIMS AND MATURED ENDOWMENTS ALONE, IN EACH STATE 
AND TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND IN CANADA, DURING THE ELEVEN YEARS ENDING DEC. 31, $904. 
SEE WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN YOUR STATE! 


The Mutual Lite 





Issues This Unique Contract 


Savings Bank Interest Guaranteed. Your Life Insured Besides 


You begin to receive interest at the end of the first year. 
These returns are guaranteed and will not be affected by decline 


in interest rates. 
In addition to the above guarantees, the contract holder is 


entitled to dividends. 

Write to-day for interesting information we wish to send 
you—showing for what moderate yearly payments this in- J Gentlemen :—I shall be giad 
a to receive, without in any way 


vestment can be secured. 
committing myself, information 
ww regarding cost of your Guaranteed 


z he M ut ual L 1 fe cy Compound Interest Gold Bond Contract 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RIcHARD A. McCurpy, President > 
TCSB....++ PTITITITITITITITT TTT Th sececceeeseceeee 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 
346 and 348 BROADWAY 


Epwarp W. Scott, President 





STRONG anp 
CONSERVATIVE 





INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$100,000,000.00 





LIFE POLICIES 


ADAPTED TO THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF ALL 








For Particulars write the HOME OFFICE 
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‘¢‘ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America ”’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COlMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the 31st day of December, 1904. 


Cash Capital, - $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 4,403,007.45 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 103,928.59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 442,903.92 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses — 121,638.71 
Other Claims, - - 295,725.22 


Net Surplus, - 6,446,851 .09 
Total Assets, - = $15,814,054.98 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders, $10,446,851.09 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-SIX YEARS: 


$99 899,109.49 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


'W. H. KING, Secretary. 
A. C. ADAMS, Cc. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY BE. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 




















WESTERN BRANCH, { KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. General Agents. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, { WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. W.. Be HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, { BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 50 and 52 Pine Street. 
BOSTON, 187 Milk Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages ef the United States and Canada. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


CHICAGO, Ills., 145 La Salle Street. 
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1851 1905 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of HARTFORD CONN. 


A Purely Mutual Company. 


Issues every Desirable Form of Policy Known 
to Modern Life Insurance. 





Every contingency of Life is fully covered by 
the Life, Endowment and Annuity Policy issued 
ONLY by this Company. Rates, specimen 
policy, etc., on application to Home Office, 





THE MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Fitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


Atiaxtic Bumpine, 


Royal Exchange 
Assurance 49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Organized in 1842 


OF LONDON. INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 


PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
INCORPORATED 1720. MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 


for the Security of its Policies. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: or the Security of its Policies 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured 


92 William Street, - New York City. and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 


Statement of Condition, U. S. Branch, January | ‘9 interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
1, 1905 cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

Assets, : . - $2,362,422 CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres'’t. 
iabiliti 1,569,109 THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

Liabilities, - + ~~ 0907, JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


Surplus to Policyholders, 793,313 | G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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179 { OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1905. | 





NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ca 


JANUARY 1, 1905. 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . ‘ $667,558 33 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, . 2,470,382 10 
Rents and Accrued Interest, : . : ‘ ‘ . 11,621 87 
Real Estate Unincumbered, A ; ‘ ; 946,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first Hen) ° ° ° ° 696,794 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, ° ° ° ° ° 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, , ‘ ; 404,628 00 

“ New York, “ ett a? «4 458,470 00 

ss Boston, “6 ° ° ° 45,500 00 

“s Albany and Montreal, « : . ; : 99,883 33 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, . , . ‘ - 1,337,301 50 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, . . - =. «+ «+ 8,435,013 22 
Other Assets, . : 2 ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ . ° 54,030 99 


TOTAL ASSETS, ° $15,632,483 34 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, + ° ° . 7 + e . $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, ° ° ° ° ° 9,010,890 59 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, ‘ ° ° . P 1,345,344 08 


NET SURPLUS,  @eo ee . 4,026,248 67 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, . ° . . . § 276, 248 67 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secy. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GOFRAN 8 DUGAN, General Agents. W. G. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALAGHE 8 HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William St. 


HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
meat in All the Prominent Localities precsornien the United States and Canada. 
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For over a hundred years the wisdom 


combined in PEARS’ SOAP has enabled it to 
maintain its supremacy in the face of world- 
wide competition. 

It beautifies the complexion, keeps the 
hands white and fair and imparts a constant 
bloom of freshness to the skin. 

As it is the best and lasts longest, it is 
the cheapest; when worn to the thinness of a 
wafer, moisten and stick the worn piece on the 
new cake. Never a particle is lost. 

So long as fair, white hands, a bright, clear 
complexion and a soft, healthful skin add beauty 
and attractiveness, so long will PEARS’ SOAP 
hold first place in the good opinion of men 
and women. 


Baby is happy when 
he gets Pears’ because 
the soap is so gratify- 
ingly refreshing. 


Pears produces that 
matchless complexion 
which has made it 
famous. , 


Pears’ leaves the skin 
smooth, cool, comfort. 
able. Pears invented 
the shaving stick. 


The comfort of old 
age,—Pears’ Soap keeps 
the skin fair and the 
face young. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 


All rights secured. 








